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BUILDING 

READING  READINESS 

in  Blind  Children 


SISTER  M.  LIGUORI 


It  is  important  for  both  parents  and 
teachers  to  realize  that  there  are  many 
factors  which  help  the  child  become 
ready  for  reading.  It  is  particularly 
helpful  when  parents  and  teachers  can 
talk  about  them  together  just  as  we  are 
doing  this  evening.  For  my  talk  I  have 
selected  four  phases  which  I  feel  should 
be  of  special  interest  to  you  as  parents 
of  preschool  blind  children. 

Probably  the  most  important  phase 
of  getting  ready  to  read  is  learning  the 
proper  use  of  language  skills.  Most 
children  when  they  enter  school  have 
a  fairly  good  command  over  their  na¬ 
tive  tongue,  but  the  ability  to  pro¬ 
nounce  and  use  words,  to  make  sen¬ 
tences,  and  to  comprehend  ideas  varies 
from  child  to  child. 

The  process  of  learning  to  read  is  one 
of  associating  written  symbols  with 
their  language  meanings.  Therefore  be¬ 
fore  the  child  can  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  the  printed  text  he  must 
understand  the  language  patterns  which 
the  printed  symbols  represent. 

Sister  Liguori  is  a  teacher  at  the  Most  Holy 
Redeemer  School,  Evergreen  Park,  III.,  in  the 
parochial  school  program  for  the  education  of 
blind  with  sighted  students.  This  address  was 
delivered  recently  at  one  of  the  schooFs  regular 
meetings  of  teachers  with  parents  of  blind 
children. 


Since  oral  language  precedes  and  is 
basic  to  printed  language,  developing 
in  your  child  a  proper  use  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  language  will  better 
prepare  him  for  a  good  start  in  reading. 

Every  parent  should  start  talking  to 
his  child  while  he  is  still  a  baby,  other¬ 
wise  the  child  is  being  deprived  of  an 
opportunity  to  learn  language.  It  may 
seem  strange  to  converse  with  someone 
who  cannot  reply,  but  every  word  a 
parent  says  makes  a  vivid  impression 
on  the  growing  child. 

Blind  children,  I  feel,  even  more  than 
sighted  children  need  to  be  talked  to. 
This  not  only  gives  them  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  learning  language,  but  it  gives 
them  a  feeling  of  security,  of  being  a 
part  of  things. 

As  you  dress  or  undress  your  child, 
and  later  as  he  does  it  himself,  name 
the  different  articles  of  clothing  he 
wears,  telling  him  about  each  one— the 
color,  kind  of  material  and  how  they 
are  made;  tell  him  about  the  food  he 
eats,  how  it  grows,  where  you  buy  it, 
and  how  it  is  cooked;  as  you  perform 
the  different  household  tasks  tell  him 
what  you  are  doing,  how  you  are  doing 
it,  and  maybe  even  why  you  are  doing 
it.  Many  other  commonplace  affairs  of 
daily  life  will  present  themselves  about 
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which  you  can  converse  with  your 
child,  thus  building  up  a  vocabulary  for 
him  and  giving  him  good  language  pat¬ 
terns  upon  which  he  will  unconsciously 
model  his  own  speech. 

Not  only  should  you  talk  to  him,  but 
also  give  your  child  a  chance  to  talk— 
that  is,  give  him  a  chance  to  take  part 
in  a  conversation  or  to  relate  a  hap¬ 
pening— not  forcing  him  to  spend  hours 
talking  to  himself  fonning  unintelligible 
speech  patterns  and  undesirable  speech 
habits.  Consideration  for  your  child’s 
needs  and  desire  to  talk  when  he  is 
young  is  a  big  step  towards  developing 
the  language  skills  so  essential  for  a 
good  start  in  reading. 

Stories  and  poems  read  aloud  present 
a  fine  opportunity  for  a  child  to  hear 
good  language  patterns.  New  words  are 
added  to  the  vocabulary,  and  the  read¬ 
er’s  pleasant  and  correct  enunciation 
sets  a  good  example.  Poetry  is  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  because  it  encourages 
and  develops  a  feeling  for  rhythm  and 
rhyme. 

The  child  who  has  gained  knowledge 
of  common  things,  on  his  own  age  level, 
through  his  home  and  local  environ¬ 
ment  and  through  trips  and  visits,  is 
more  Ukely  to  associate  printed  word 
forms  with  their  meanings  than  one 
who  has  had  more  limited  experiences, 
partly  because  the  child  with  broader 
experiences  will  have  more  words  in 
his  vocabulary  and  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  conversation  about  com¬ 
mon  things. 

Retarding  Influences 

There  are  many  reasons  why  some 
children  fail  to  develop  normal  lan¬ 
guage  patterns,  but  the  one  I  feel  most 
likely  to  affect  a  blind  child  can  be  re¬ 
lated  to  emotional  disturbance  or  in¬ 
security. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  emotional  disturbance  in  any 
child  is  pressure  in  the  home.  I  think 


this  might  be  even  more  true  in  regard 
to  a  blind  child.  Too  often  parents  (rf 
a  bhnd  child  feel  that  because  he  has 
been  deprived  of  his  sight  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  be  just  a  little  farther 
along  than  other  children  of  his  age 
and  thus  compensate  for  his  handicap. 

If  a  child  is  pressed  to  a  higher  level 
than  he  has  ability  or  readiness  to 
achieve  he  often  becomes  either  nega¬ 
tive  and  refuses  to  do  what  is  asked  of 
him  or  overly  anxious  and  blocked  by 
the  tensions  he  feels.  This  is  especially 
true  in  regard  to  language.  Children 
who  are  coaxed  or  nagged  to  say  things 
beyond  their  ability  become  frightened 
or  hostile.  Almost  any  kind  of  emotional 
strain  may  become  associated  with  lan¬ 
guage  and  inhibit  the  child’s  free  self- 
expression. 

Forcing  a  blind  child  to  learn  beyond 
his  ability  just  to  keep  ahead  of  a 
sighted  friend  is  to  be  avoided,  as  is  the 
opposite  fault  of  going  to  the  extreme 
in  protecting  him  because  of  his  handi¬ 
cap  and  not  requiring  him  to  make  any 
effort  to  reach  his  potentialities. 

Coses  in  Point 

I  think  the  following  cases  clearly 
show  how  the  faults  mentioned  above 
delayed  the  beginning  of  reading  sev¬ 
eral  years  for  two  children. 

“A”  was  an  only  child.  When  her  | 
parents  realized  that  she  was  blind  they 
did  next  to  nothing  to  make  the  proper 
adjustment  for  themselves  or  for  their 
child— they  thought  it  was  a  hopeless 
situation  and  acted  accordingly.  As  far 
as  bodily  care  and  comfort  were  con¬ 
cerned  the  child  received  the  very  best 
Her  every  wish  and  whim  were  anti¬ 
cipated— therefore  there  was  no  need 
for  the  child  to  learn  to  walk  or  talk  at 
the  proper  age.  She  was  denied  any  ex¬ 
periences  gained  from  trips  to  the  store, 
zoo,  park,  or  other  places  of  interest 
Her  associations  were  limited  to  near 
relatives.  When  she  entered  school  at 
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the  age  of  six  she  was  an  emotionally 
disturbed  child,  frightened,  extremely 
shy,  and  at  times  almost  hostile.  Not 
having  learned  to  walk  until  she  was 
almost  five,  she  was  fearful  of  taking  a 
step  without  a  protecting  hand.  Going 
up  and  down  stairs  brought  on  a  hys¬ 
terical  display  of  fear  and  frustration. 
Either  because  of  extreme  tenseness  or 
of  inability  to  talk  she  would  utter  only 
unintelligible  sounds  or  words  that  had 
no  connection  with  the  matter  at  hand. 
Never  having  been  with  children  she 
showed  intense  feelings  of  uncertainty 
as  to  behavior  and  at  times  even  of  ex¬ 
treme  dislike  for  the  rest  of  the  class.  I 
think  it  is  evident  that  “A”  was  not 
ready  for  reading  when  she  started 
school,  and  I  might  add,  not  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  after  she  started. 

“B”  was  the  youngest  of  three  chil¬ 
dren.  The  first  two  had  no  handicap 
and  had  IQ’s  slightly  above  average. 
When  the  parents  discovered  that  “B” 
was  blind,  they  were  beside  themselves 
not  only  with  grief,  but  also  with  fear- 
fear  that  this  child  would  not  only  have 
the  handicap  of  being  blind,  but  also 
would  not  be  on  a  par  mentally  with 
her  older  sisters.  So,  instead  of  letting 
her  grow  up  as  a  normal  child  which 
she  had  a  splendid  opportunity  of  do¬ 
ing  with  her  sisters,  they  started  from 
her  earliest  years  to  keep  her  just  a 
little  ahead  of  her  own  age  level,  forc¬ 
ing  her  to  learn  nursery  rhymes,  songs, 
poems,  the  ABC’s,  to  count,  and  even 
to  add  and  spell  before  she  started 
school.  But  all  the  time  they  were  do¬ 
ing  this,  they  were  depriving  her  of  the 
experiences  every  young  child,  espe¬ 
cially  a  blind  child,  should  have.  What 
happened  when  “B”  entered  school? 
She  was  not  the  shy,  frightened  child 
“A”  was,  but  she  was  a  very  emotion¬ 
ally  disturbed  little  girl.  Despite  the 
fact  that  she  had  two  sisters  and  shoidd 
have  had  splendid  training  in  meeting 
people  and  playing  with  other  children. 


she  had  no  conception  of  how  to  act  or 
converse  with  others.  When  the  teacher 
or  members  of  the  class  would  try  to 
converse  with  her,  yells  and  screams 
would  be  the  only  response.  'There  had 
been  a  constant  conflict  at  home  as  to 
the  type  of  discipline  the  child  should 
have.  One  parent  felt  that  since  she  was 
blind,  there  just  shouldn’t  be  any  dis¬ 
cipline.  The  other  parent  felt  that  a 
strict  discipline  should  be  adhered  to 
at  all  times.  As  a  result,  “B”  showed  a 
mixture  of  open  defiance  and  intense 
fear  of  punishment  to  any  discipline 
the  teacher  tried  to  enforce.  'The  out¬ 
come  of  all  the  forced  learning  at  home 
was  a  display  of  temper  and  stubborn¬ 
ness  when  any  teaching  was  attempted 
in  school.  But  gradually,  with  kindness 
and  patience  and  striving  to  give  her  a 
feeling  of  security,  “B”  began  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  teacher’s  and  children’s  at¬ 
tempts  of  friendliness  and  sociability. 
Before  the  year  was  over  she  was  start¬ 
ing  to  take  part  in  conversations  and  to 
mix  with  the  rest  of  the  class.  But  it 
took  months  longer  before  she  was 
ready  to  read. 

Let  your  child  grow  up  normally- 
talking  to  him  and  allowing  him  to 
talk;  reading  to  him;  and  giving  him 
opportunities  for  experiences— and  he 
will  have  a  gootl  knowledge  of  the 
language  skills  necessary  for  getting 
ready  to  read. 

Learning  to  Look 

Another  phase  of  getting  ready  to 
read,  probably  of  equal  importance  to 
the  blind  child  as  learning  language 
skills,  is  learning  to  look  carefully.  For 
the  sighted  child,  reading  calls  for  ac¬ 
curate  visual  discrimination.  One  has 
to  see  words  to  read  them;  one  must 
train  his  eyes  to  move  properly  across 
the  page,  keep  words  in  focus  and  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  tiny  characters  that  make 
one  word  different  from  another. 

For  your  child,  reading  calls  for  ac- 
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curate  tactual  discrimination.  The  blind 
child  must  feel  words  to  read  them;  he 
must  learn  to  move  his  fingers  properly 
across  a  page  and  to  distinguish  the 
position  of  tiny  dots  that  make  one 
word  diflFerent  from  another.  It  is  din"- 
ing  his  preschool  days  that  these  fingers 
receive  their  first  learning  experience, 
and  the  more  careful  and  wide  this 
learning  has  been,  the  better  prepared 
will  he  be  to  see  the  more  detailed  and 
minute  differences  encountered  in  the 
art  of  reading. 

To  discriminate  accurately  is  often  a 
difiBcult  task  for  a  young  reader,  sighted 
or  blind,  for  words,  whether  they  be  in 
inkprint  or  braille,  often  look  very 
much  alike.  This  is  easy  to  understand 
when  we  remember  that  all  printed 
words  are  composed  of  different  selec¬ 
tions  and  arrangements  of  twenty-six 
letters,  while  all  brailled  words  are 
composed  of  different  combinations  of 
only  six  raised  dots. 

You  will  frequently  hear  me  refer  to 
your  child  as  seeing,  and  you  will  no¬ 
tice  that  he  reacts  to  new  situations  by 
telling  you  what  he  sees.  Of  course  he 
comprehends  through  his  sense  of 
touch  in  his  reading  and  in  all  of  his 
experiences  just  as  his  sighted  class¬ 
mates  do  when  they  use  their  vision.  If 
you  can  think  of  this  as  his  way  of 
learning  to  read,  you  can  respect  the 
braille  system  for  him  just  as  you  do  the 
printed  page  for  your  sighted  children. 

Plonned  Experience 

From  his  babyhood  days  a  blind 
child  should  not  only  be  helped  to  look 
at  things  properly,  but  should  be  given 
ample  opportunities  for  seeing  things— 
for  it  is  such  carefully  planned  opportu¬ 
nities  that  will  start  those  little  fingers 
examining  in  a  way  that  is  meaningful. 

Just  as  the  visual  abilities  of  sighted 
children  vary  greatly  when  they  enter 
school,  so  do  the  tactual  abilities  of 
blind  children  vary.  This  is  due  largely 


to  the  differing  experiences  the  children 
have  had  in  what  they  have  seen  and 
how  they  have  reacted  to  their  impres¬ 
sions.  Some  children  who  have  been 
helped  in  the  early  years  have  devel¬ 
oped  habits  of  careful  observation  and 
scrutiny  of  details.  Others  react  only  to 
the  gross  tactual  differences  between 
objects. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  experi¬ 
ences  for  me  in  the  classroom  is  to  be  a 
silent  observer  when  several  youngsten 
are  looking  at  something  for  the  first 
time.  During  the  past  year  we  received 
a  set  of  scale  model  wild  animals  made 
of  rubber.  The  varied  reactions  when 
these  animals  were  examined  revealed 
a  great  deal.  In  looking  at  the  elephant 
for  instance,  all  commented  on  the  size, 
and  the  majority  recognized  the  trunk. 
But  for  some  that  was  all.  Others  con¬ 
tinued  to  look  at  it,  and  each  time  their 
fingers  carefully  went  over  the  whde 
form  something  new  was  discovered 
until  the  large  ears  had  been  identified, 
the  opening  in  the  trunk,  the  tusks  and 
the  hoofs  had  been  noticed.  All  these 
details  were  not  familiar  to  the  chil¬ 
dren,  but  their  early  training  in  careful 
observation  led  them  to  discover  them, 
then  questions  were  asked  and  much 
worth-while  information  obtained. 

All  children  profit  from  games  aixl 
experiences  that  will  prepare  for  speci¬ 
fic  skills  needed  in  beginning  reading- 
experiences  that  will  develop  more  ac¬ 
curate  discrimination  of  details  such  as 
size,  shape,  position,  and  place  relation¬ 
ship. 

For  this  the  most  ordinary  objects 
can  be  used  to  advantage.  Let  a  child 
compare  his  shoes,  coat,  hat  and  ga¬ 
loshes  with  those  of  his  parents  or 
younger  brother  for  discrimination  of 
size,  A  pile  of  lids  from  the  kitchen 
drawer  will  not  (mly  lead  to  discrimi¬ 
nation  of  size,  but  will  start  these  little 
fingers  to  detect  the  shape  of  an  object 
Mother's  pans  will  again  teach  size- 
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large  and  small,  as  well  as  depth— shal¬ 
low  and  deep,  and  kind  of  material— 
the  iron  skillet  and  the  aluminum 
kettle.  There  is  a  wealth  of  experiences 
to  be  gained  from  a  careful  study  of 
the  various  tables  and  chairs  in  the 
home— discrimination  of  size,  shape  and 
height. 

May  I  add  here  that  as  the  child 
grows,  I  think  he  should  be  encouraged 
to  become  familiar  with  every  object  in 
the  home.  A  sighted  child  can  see 
everything,  even  though  he  may  not  be 
allowed  to  handle  everything  at  all 
times— he  at  least  knows  it  is  there  and 
what  it  looks  hke.  So  a  blind  child 
should  be  allowed  to  look  at  every¬ 
thing  even  though  he  is  not  allowed  to 
look  at  everything  at  all  times.  But  he, 
just  like  the  sighted  child,  wants  to 
know  what  is  there  and  what  it  looks 
like.  1  do  not  think  you  have  to  be 
afraid  of  things  being  broken  if  he  has 
been  taught  how  to  look  carefuUy  from 
the  first.  The  children  in  our  classroom 
are  allowed  to  look  at  various  objects 
around  the  room  whenever  they  wish, 
the  only  reminder  being  to  look  care¬ 
fully,  and  this  is  given  only  during  the 
first  weeks  of  school.  So  far  nothing  has 
been  broken  except  a  vase  that  Sister 
knocked  over.  I  can  assure  you  that 
nothing  is  missed  as  the  children  make 
the  rounds  of  the  room  almost  daily. 
There  are  two  plants  on  a  httle  cup¬ 
board  that  are  looked  at  so  often  that 
1  marvel  how  they  grow.  But  they  do, 
and  the  youngsters  keep  me  informed 
whenever  a  new  leaf  appears  on  them. 
Their  surprise  and  dehght  when  they 
discover  something  new  is  worth  see¬ 
ing,  and  the  telling  about  these  discov¬ 
eries  to  their  sighted  friends  is  a  means 
of  growing  in  conversation.  The  same 
will  happen  if  they  are  allowed  to  look 
and  discover  at  home. 

A  collection  of  buttons  could  serve  to 
teach  shape  (round,  square,  or  oblong) 
or  size  ( large  or  small,  big  or  little ) .  If 


the  collection  contains  some  fancy  but¬ 
tons  it  could  even  start  the  child  in  in¬ 
terior  discrimination,  noting  the  design 
on  the  button  or  the  number  of  holes 
in  the  center.  This  would  afford  a  good 
start  toward  later  discrimination  be¬ 
tween  the  letters  in  a  word.  Pieces  of 
cardboard  or  cloth  cut  in  different  sizes 
and  shapes  will  not  only  help  their 
fingers  to  discriminate  between  round, 
square,  and  oblong,  large  and  small, 
httle  and  big,  but  will  also  teach  them 
the  difference  in  materials. 

Any  toy  or  game  that  will  aid  the 
fingers  to  become  more  sensitive  and 
relaxed  will  prove  of  great  use  to  the 
bhnd  child.  I  might  suggest  here  the 
use  of  blocks  of  different  sizes,  clay 
modehng,  the  sand  pile,  and  puzzles. 

Making  use  of  the  child’s  natural  in¬ 
terest  in  all  he  sees  in  a  comfortable  en¬ 
vironment  should  be  a  joyous  experi¬ 
ence  for  the  parent  as  well  as  for  the 
child. 

Auditory  Discrimination 

Another  phase  of  getting  ready  to 
read  is  learning  to  listen  carefully.  Keen 
ears  are  vital  to  reading  because  a  child 
who  hears  words  correctly  can  use 
what  he  hears  as  a  clue  for  identifying 
a  printed  word.  This  kind  of  listening 
and  hearing  means  being  able  to  sepa¬ 
rate  and  identify  different  sounds,  to 
compare  them  according  to  their  loud¬ 
ness,  pitch  and  duration.  Later  on, 
power  to  attack  and  read  new  words 
independently  will  rest  on  the  child’s 
ability  to  hear  the  sounds  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  a  word  and  associate  these 
sounds  with  the  letters  in  the  word. 

Rarely  does  a  child  upon  entering 
school  possess  this  ability  of  fine  dis¬ 
crimination.  He  must  gain  it  by  learn¬ 
ing  to  listen  in  his  presch(X>l  days  to  the 
difference  in  sounds  made  by  various 
things  such  as  the  howling  of  the  wind, 
the  low  growl  of  a  dog,  the  light  tink¬ 
ling  of  a  bell,  the  shrill  whistle  of  a 
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siren,  the  roll  of  thunder,  the  hum  of  a 
motor,  or  the  rumble  of  a  passing  train. 
The  greater  experience  the  child  has 
had  in  such  listening,  the  sooner  he 
will  be  able  to  start  reading  and  the 
greater  progress  he  will  make. 

However,  in  providing  these  experi¬ 
ences  for  a  blind  child,  unless  he  has 
actual  contact  with  the  object  making 
the  new  sound,  it  must  be  identified 
for  him.  If  he  is  familiar  only  with  the 
quick,  happy  bark  of  his  pet  dog,  or  the 
contented  purring  of  a  kitten,  he  will 
be  unable  to  associate  the  snarl  of  an 
angry  dog  or  the  spitting  of  an  enraged 
cat  as  coming  from  the  same  animals, 
without  your  help. 

Experiences  in  Sound 

The  home  can  provide  the  first  ex¬ 
periences  that  will  start  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  learning  to  listen  carefully.  Be 
proud  when  the  child  distinguishes  the 
voices  of  father,  mother,  brother  and 
sister,  and  then  of  relatives.  Help  him 
to  distinguish  the  sounds  heard  around 
the  house,  such  as  the  whir  of  the  sew¬ 
ing  machine,  the  singing  of  the  tea 
kettle,  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  the 
click  of  the  light  switch,  the  whir  of  the 
motor  of  the  vacuum  sweeper,  the 
deep-freeze  and  the  washing  machine. 
Numerous  experiences  in  listening  care¬ 
fully  can  be  discovered  while  in  the 
yard  or  on  the  porch— the  shouts  of 
children  playing,  the  tread  of  feet  pass¬ 
ing  by,  the  clang  of  the  fire  engine,  the 
noise  of  machines.  With  time,  the  child, 
if  guided  to  listen  carefully,  will  be 
able  to  notice  variations  in  these  sounds 
—were  the  children  happy  or  excited, 
were  there  many  or  few  people  passing, 
were  they  hurrying  or  strolling,  was  it 
a  bus,  car  or  large  “semi”  that  passed? 

As  he  is  able  to  make  these  distinc¬ 
tions  in  preschool  days,  think  how 
much  greater  his  ability  will  be  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  sounds  of  words 
when  he  starts  reading. 


Numerous  trips  to  the  zoo  will  make 
the  child  familiar  with  the  sounds  of 
the  different  animals— he  will  soon  re¬ 
cognize  the  roar  of  the  lion,  the  chat¬ 
tering  of  the  monkey,  the  growl  of  the 
bear,  the  scolding  of  Polly  Parrot.  Trips 
to  the  country  prove  just  as  helpful  in 
becoming  familiar  with  the  sounds  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  farm  animal  as  the  cluck  of 
the  hen,  the  neighing  of  the  horse,  the 
bleating  of  the  Iamb,  the  mooing  of  the 
cow,  the  grunting  of  the  pig.  When  it 
is  impossible  to  take  these  trips  a  sub¬ 
stitute  may  be  found  in  the  use  of  rec¬ 
ords  that  give  an  excellent  recording  of 
these  various  sounds. 

When  a  new  sound  has  been  heard, 
help  the  child  compare  it  with  a  known 
sound.  This  affords  excellent  training 
for  future  comparing  of  the  parts  of 
words. 

Besides  being  able  to  distinguish  one 
sound  from  another,  the  child  needs 
experience  in  being  able  to  compare 
sounds  according  to  loudness,  pitch  and 
duration.  Have  him  compare  the  sound 
made  by  the  ticking  of  an  alarm  clock 
and  that  of  a  wrist  watch;  the  ring  of 
a  real  telephone  and  that  of  a  play  one; 
the  toot  of  the  horn  on  an  auto  and  one 
on  his  brother’s  bicycle;  the  ringing  of 
a  doorbell  and  of  a  jingle  bell.  Connect 
the  words  louder  and  softer  with  each 
pair  of  sounds. 

An  airplane  passing  over  the  house 
affords  an  opportunity  to  compare  how 
loud  the  noise  is  when  the  plane  is 
overhead  and  how  it  gets  softer  as  the 
plane  goes  farther  away. 

Differences  in  pitch  can  be  observed 
in  the  human  voice.  Father’s  voice  may 
be  low  and  deep,  while  mother’s  may 
be  high  and  soft.  Comparing  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  pitch  in  the  voice  of  the  char¬ 
acters  in  certain  stories  proves  both  in¬ 
teresting  and  helpful.  Take  the  story  (rf 
the  Three  Bears— a  favorite  with  all 
children.  This  story  owes  its  charm 
largely  to  the  differences  in  pitch  of 
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the  voices  of  Father  Bear,  Mother  Bear, 
Baby  Bear  and  Goldilocks. 

If  a  child  learns  to  recognize  these 
differences  between  sounds  in  his  pre¬ 
school  days,  he  will  be  ready  for  the 
greater  discrimination  of  sounds  when 
he  enters  school— that  of  making  the 
finer  judgments  and  discriminations 
necessary  to  hear  within  the  total  audi¬ 
tory  impression  of  a  word  the  initial 
and  final  sounds,  and  to  detect  slight 
sound  differences  between  words. 

Interpretative  Development 

If  reading  is  to  serve  any  purpose, 
the  child  must  learn  to  interpret  what 
he  reads.  This  interpretation  becomes 
the  heart  of  reading  and  as  such  should 
be  a  central  part  of  getting  ready  to 
read. 

At  the  preschool  level,  pictures  and 
life  experiences  take  the  place  of  the 
printed  text,  but  the  thinking  processes 
of  interpretation  are  much  the  same  as 
will  be  used  later  when  the  child  actu¬ 
ally  reads. 

I  do  not  want  you  to  become  dis¬ 
turbed  over  the  important  part  pictmes 
play  in  preparing  a  child  for  reading.  It 
is  true  a  blind  child  cannot  enjoy  pic¬ 
tures  as  a  sighted  one  does,  but  from 
observation  I  feel  that  most  blind  chil¬ 
dren  can  and  do  derive  more  pleasure 
and  information  from  looking  at  ob¬ 
jects  than  sighted  children  do,  and  thus 
nothing  is  lost  from  not  being  able  to 
see  pictures.  It  would  be  well  to  re¬ 
member  here,  however,  that  since  he 
cannot  see  pictures,  a  blind  child  needs 
more  experiences  than  even  a  sighted 
child  does. 

Pictures  as  well  as  printed  words  de¬ 
rive  their  meaning  from  the  child’s 
ability  to  bring  to  mind  relevant  asso¬ 
ciations.  At  any  reading  level  a  child 
can  interpret  content  only  by  relating 
that  content  to  previous  experiences 
and  understandings  that  he  remembers. 
The  new  content  can  then  be  inte¬ 


grated  with  past  relevant  associations 
and  is  held  in  memory  for  use  in  future 
interpretations. 

In  forming  good  habits  of  interpreta¬ 
tions,  it  is  essential  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  that  children  be  able  to  bring 
to  mind  pertinent  facts  concerning  the 
character  and  activities  they  will  en¬ 
counter  in  each  story— be  it  a  picture 
story  or  one  in  print. 

Trips  and  excursions  to  places  where 
children  may  actually  see  the  items 
that  will  be  featured  in  stories  they  will 
soon  be  reading  are  valuable  in  build¬ 
ing  correct  concepts.  Let  the  children 
come  in  actual  contact  with  a  cow, 
chickens,  a  boat,  train,  a  store,  the  ani¬ 
mals  in  a  zoo,  a  bam,  fire  engine,  milk 
tmck,  an  elevator,  an  escalator.  Many 
of  these  trips  can  and  should  be  made 
before  the  child  starts  school.  He  will 
then  have  a  better  experimental  back¬ 
ground  which  will  enrich  his  inter¬ 
pretative  powers.  When  he  starts  read¬ 
ing  he  will  not  just  be  reading  words— 
those  words  will  be  full  of  meaning  for 
him. 

I  have  two  children  in  mind  who 
are  examples  of  possessing  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  interpretative  powers.  The  one 
was  a  so-called  “good  reader”— he  could 
read  page  after  page  seldom  missing  a 
word.  But  he  read  just  words.  There 
was  not  a  change  of  expression  on  his 
face  or  in  his  voice  to  show  that  he  was 
getting  any  enjoyment  out  of  what  he 
was  reading.  When  questioned  about 
the  story  he  was  seldom  able  to  give  a 
correct  answer.  That  child  read  merely 
words.  The  other  child  was  only  an 
“average”  reader,  occasionally  missing 
a  word.  But  it  was  a  delight  to  hear  and 
see  her  read.  Whether  she  were  reading 
aloud  or  silently  one  could  hear  a  little 
chuckle  when  something  in  the  story 
amused  her;  a  smile  would  light  up  her 
face  when  she  came  to  a  part  that  par¬ 
ticularly  pleased  her.  If  she  were  read¬ 
ing  aloud  her  voice  showed  all  the  ex- 
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citement  that  she  felt  within.  She  could 
relate  the  minutest  details  of  the  story 
correctly.  That  child  truly  read— her  in¬ 
terpretative  powers  had  been  devel¬ 
oped  well. 

Possibly  some  of  you  have  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  me  to  say  something  about 
learning  braille  as  a  step  in  getting 
ready  to  read.  In  my  discussion  of  the 
four  phases  of  getting  ready  to  read,  I 
have  not  mentioned  the  learning  of 
braille  even  once— for  the  blind  child 
best  prepared  to  start  reading  may  be 
one  who  has  never  even  heard  of  braille. 
But  because  of  the  wise  guidance  of  his 
parents,  his  preschool  days  have  been 
happy,  normal  ones  spent  with  sighted 
friends  and  companions,  doing  what 


they  do  and  going  where  they  go.  His 
experiences  have  been  varied  and  nu¬ 
merous,  and  so  his  language  skills,  his 
tactual  skills,  his  auditory  skills  and  his 
interpretative  skills  have  been  develop¬ 
ing  properly  as  he  was  growing,  and 
when  at  six  he  entered  school  he  was 
thrilled  at  the  thought  and  ready  to  en¬ 
joy  the  new  experience— learning  to 
read.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  and  desire 
that  this  will  be  the  situation  for  your 
child.  If  it  is,  I  can  assure  you  that  he 
will  not  only  enjoy  reading,  but  he 
will  make  progress  that  will  delight 
you,  his  parents,  and  his  teacher.  Great¬ 
er  than  this,  he  will  learn  to  live  and 
grow  as  a  normal  happy  child  sharing 
and  using  God’s  gifts  to  man. 


LEATHERCRAFT 


LEATHERCRAFT  is  a  handicraft  that  has  proven  itself  in  the  past  twenty 
years  as  a  medium  of  work  by  the  blind.  Whether  you  use  it  as  a  project 
for  the  newly  blinded  as  therapy,  as  a  recreational  hobby  for  the  older 
person,  or  as  a  money  earning  activity  for  the  worker,  it  has  excellent  poten¬ 
tials  and  results. 


We  have  been  specialists  in  leathercraft  for  the  handicapped  for  a  good 
many  years  and  have  articles  that  will  fit  into  any  activity  category  that  you 
may  desire.  Why  not  send  for  our  latest  catalogue  today?  Ask  for  new 
catalogue  No.  24.  It  is  free  to  you. 
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S  &  S  LEATHER  CO.,  INC 
COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


Special  Workshops — 

History  and  Development 

C.  C.  KLEBER 


When  i  was  first  requested  to  present 
this  paper  one  of  your  officers  told  me 
that  the  title  was  going  to  be  “Why  the 
need  for  a  specialized  workshop  for  the 
blind.”  Some  time  later  another  one  of 
your  officers  told  me  that  the  purpose 
of  the  paper  was  to  acquaint  the  mem¬ 
bership  with  the  activities  of  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind,  and  now  I  see 
that  it  is  printed  in  the  program  as 
“History  and  Development  of  Special¬ 
ized  Workshops  for  the  Blind”.  Thus 
the  paper  will  be  a  conglomeration  of 
all  three.  I  estimate  that  it  would  only 
take  two  hours  to  cover  each  subject,  so 
if  you  have  the  time  for  the  next  six 
hours  you  may  get  some  information. 

In  looking  back  at  some  old  records 
and  some  information  received  from 
Mr.  Waterhouse  at  the  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind,  I  find  that  they  opened 
the  first  workshop  in  the  United  States 
in  1842.  Dr.  Howe,  who  started  Perkins, 
having  demonstrated  to  the  public  that 
blind  children  could  learn  certain  hand¬ 
crafts,  also  the  academic  subjects  usu¬ 
ally  taught,  set  out  to  find  people  who 
would  be  willing  to  employ  them  when 
they  reached  an  employable  age,  and 
here  he  ran  into  difficulties.  For  this 
reason  he  thought  that  if  he  had  a  dem¬ 
onstration  shop  for  older  men  and 
women  who  could  be  trained  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  their  abilities  in  producing 
salable  articles,  that  employers  would 
give  them  jobs. 


Mr.  Kleber  is  General  Manager  of  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind.  He  presented  this  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  1956  cont’ention  of  the  AAWB  in 
bos  Angeles. 


Eventually  the  shop  was  moved  away 
from  the  school  and  became  what  was 
known  then  as  a  sheltered  workshop. 
Their  chief  occupation  was  mattress 
making. 

During  the  intervening  years  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  opened  several 
workshops  and  in  1952  Perkins  thought 
there  was  no  further  need  for  operating 
their  shop.  When  they  closed  down 
twenty  people  lost  their  jobs  and  a  few 
of  these  were  over  60  years  of  age. 
Most  of  them  went  on  pension.  All  of 
those  below  that  age  were  absorbed 
into  the  state  workshops  or  into  private 
industry.  Mr.  Waterhouse  says  in  clos¬ 
ing  they  were  not  at  all  ashamed  of  the 
fact  that  they  once  had  a  workshop, 
and  the  114  years  of  its  existence  is  still 
a  record  length  of  time  for  any  shop  in 
the  United  States. 

In  1908  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
made  a  survey  of  the  workshops  then  in 
existence.  Sixteen  workshops  reported 
and  I  find  that  the  great  majority  of 
them  made  brooms,  did  weaving  and 
chair  caning.  They  employed  583  blind 
wage  earners  and  177  others  whom  they 
termed  apprentices.  Their  total  sales 
for  the  year  amounted  to  $298,000  and 
the  total  wages  paid  the  blind  were 
$97,000.  The  average  wage  for  the  en¬ 
tire  group  comes  to  about  $127.00  per 
year.  There  was  nothing  in  the  survey 
to  indicate  what  it  cost  the  agencies  to 
operate  these  workshops,  but  I  imagine 
that  it  was  quite  an  expensive  under¬ 
taking.  The  workshops  as  a  group 
have  come  a  long  way  since  1908.  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  for  the  Blind  has  been 
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keeping  statistics  since  1939  of  the 
group  associated  with  us,  which  today 
is  57  workshops.  In  1938  these  work¬ 
shops  did  a  total  business  of  about 
$2,000,000  and  paid  the  blind  approx¬ 
imately  $300,000.  In  that  year  they  had 
1900  blind  persons. 

In  1955  practically  the  same  group  of 
workshops  employed  3,592  blind  per¬ 
sons  and  paid  them  $4,252,000  in  wages. 
Their  total  sales  amounted  to  nearly 
$19,000,000.  This  certainly  demon¬ 
strates  that  the  bhnd  can  produce  sal¬ 
able  articles,  and  if  the  workshops  have 
the  proper  sales  program  they  can  be 
sold.  This  increase  was  not  due  alone  to 
the  government  business,  because  their 
private  business,  which  amounted  to 
$2,000,000  in  1938,  increased  to  $13,- 
000,000  in  1955  and  I  believe  will  go 
higher  this  year. 

I  believe  that  if  any  workshops  really 
wish  to  take  stock  and  evaluate  their 
programs  all  they  need  do  is  look  over 
their  sales  figures  for  the  past  twenty 
years  and  the  number  of  blind  em¬ 
ployed,  and  if  these  have  not  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  made  na¬ 
tionally,  the  operation  should  be  looked 
over  carefully. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  over 
the  years  as  to  whether  a  workshop  can 
break  even,  make  money,  or  whether  it 
is  to  be  subsidized,  and  I  would  say 
from  our  experience  that  in  almost  all 
cases  it  has  to  be  subsidized,  but  you 
must  have  a  yardstick  of  some  kind  in 
judging  what  the  subsidy  should  be. 
The  workshop,  as  a  group,  decided 
many  years  ago  when  it  cost  over  50 
cents  to  pay  a  blind  man  one  dollar,  the 
situation  should  be  looked  into.  If  you 
break  even,  that  is  considered  wonder¬ 
ful  and  if  you  make  money  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  exceptional  operation. 

I  could  go  on  for  a  long  time  on  the 
purposes  and  principles  to  govern  a 
workshop  for  the  blind.  We  published 
a  pamphlet  years  ago  on  the  subject 


and  for  those  of  you  who  are  interested  f 
we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  one.  | 
On  the  second  topic,  “Why  the  need  | 
for  the  specialized  workshop  for  the 
blind,”  I  think  this  can  be  covered  very 
adequately  by  a  resolution  which  was  ^ 
passed  at  the  May  meeting  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Workshop  Committee  held  in 
Cleveland,  which  has  since  been 
adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  as 
their  policy.  It  reads  as  follows: 

“National  Industries  for  the  Blind  be¬ 
lieves  that  those  blind  persons  who  are 
unable,  because  of  advanced  age,  poor 
health,  or  other  disabihties  in  addition 
to  blindness  and  lack  of  training,  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  fully  com-  i 
petitive  employment,  but  who  are  able  ! 
to  engage  in  limited  but  worthwhile 
employment,  should  be  offered  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  employment  in  special  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind.  I 

“As  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  I 
the  problems  and  needs  arising  from  ’ 
bUndness  are  best  met  by  the  services 
offered  in  special  programs  for  the  j 
bhnd.  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
believes,  further,  that  bhnd  persons  \ 
should  be  served  by  such  special  pro-  I 
grams  and  that  workshops  for  the  blind, 
wherever  feasible,  should  be  operated 
separately  from  regular  industrial  es-  ' 
tablishments  or  programs  for  the  em-  \ 
ployment  of  persons  with  handicaps  | 
other  than  blindness  in  order  to  assure  | 
that  bhnd  persons  requiring  the  serv-  i 
ices  of  special  workshops  will  have  the  t 
advantage  of  the  special  equipment,  I 
special  supervision,  and  supportive  1 
special  services  essential  to  the  success  | 
of  their  employment. 

“Where  the  limited  population  or  j 
geographical  distribution  of  the  blind  i 
in  a  community  makes  it  unfeasible  to 
operate  a  special  workshop  for  the  1 
bhnd.  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  I 
believes  that  special  divisions  for  the  | 
employment  of  bhnd  persons  attached  ? 
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to  special  workshops  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  other  handicapped  persons 
may  be  operated  to  the  advantage  of 
the  blind  of  the  community. 

“In  all  instances,  whether  it  be  for 
the  operation  of  a  special  workshop  for 
the  blind  or  the  operation  of  a  special 
division  for  the  employment  of  the 
blind  attached  to  a  special  workshop 
for  other  handicapped  persons,  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  for  the  Blind  requires 
that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  direct 
labor  involved  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  products  of  such  a  workshop  or  a 
special  division  should  be  performed 
by  blind  workers.  While  National  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind  does  not  disap¬ 
prove  of  the  employment  of  individual 
blind  persons  in  special  workshops  for 
the  employment  of  persons  with  handi¬ 
caps  other  than  blindness  where  blind 
persons  can  be  served  to  advantage  in 
this  manner.  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  looks  with  disfavor  upon  the  sale 
of  products  purported  to  be  made  by 
the  blind,  unless  at  least  75  per  cent  of 
the  direct  labor  involved  in  manufac¬ 
turing  such  products  is  actually  per¬ 
formed  by  blind  workers. 

“National  Industries  believes,  too, 
that  while  persons  with  handicaps  other 
than  blindness  should  not  be  employed 
in  special  workshops  for  the  blind  on 
the  basis  of  their  need  for  special  serv¬ 
ices  and  should  not  be  employed  on 
jobs  which  can  be  satisfactorily  per¬ 
formed  by  blind  persons,  preference  in 
employment  in  special  workshops  for 
the  blind  should  be  given  to  handi¬ 
capped  persons  who  are  not  blind  in 
those  positions  in  which  they  can  per¬ 
form  as  satisfactorily  as  persons  who 
are  not  handicapped.” 

Now  as  to  the  Whats  and  Whys  of 
N.I.B.  a  non-profit  agency  established 
to  provide  a  means  of  equitable  dis¬ 


tribution  of  government  orders  among 
qualified  agencies  for  the  blind.  Since 
1939  the  workshops  associated  with  us 
have  had  an  annual  meeting  at  which 
their  problems  were  discussed,  and 
over  the  years  they  have  requested 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  to  go 
into  many  other  activities  such  as: 

1.  To  add  new  items  to  the  schedule 
of  blind-made  products,  and  to 
develop  new  items  for  their  pri¬ 
vate  market. 

2.  To  develop  industrial  homework 
programs. 

3.  To  make  a  study  of  packaging  and 
marketing  methods. 

4.  To  provide  them  with  information 
on  fund  raising. 

5.  Development  of  national  contacts 
for  sales  and  purchase  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials. 

6.  Provide  a  channel  on  a  national 
level  to  disseminate  informed 
opinion  on  all  matters  relating  to 
industrial  homework  for  the  blind. 

7.  Research  and  experimentation  in 
methods,  processes  and  products 
offering  industrial  opportunity  for 
the  blind,  and  many  more  types  of 
services. 

All  of  this  information  is  also  con¬ 
tained  in  the  folder  whieh  we  will  be 
happy  to  supply  to  anyone  upon  re¬ 
quest. 

A  workshop  for  the  blind  is  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  only  one  purpose,  and  that  is 
to  train  and  employ  sightless  people.  If 
they  are  not  doing  that,  then  they 
should  close  up.  If  the  day  should  ever 
come  in  this  workshop  field  when  all  of 
us  could  work  ourselves  out  of  a  job 
because  every  blind  person  had  been 
placed  in  private  industry,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  an  ideal  situation. 
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IMPLICATIONS  OF  BLS  SURVEY 
FOR  STANDARD  OF  SERVICE 


MILTON  A.  JAHODA 


Work  for  the  blind,  like  that  of  other 
professions,  is  a  public  trust.  To  main¬ 
tain  and  improve  the  quality  of  service, 
and  thus  to  protect  and  merit  the  trust 
placed  in  it,  work  for  the  blind,  like 
other  professions,  must  accept  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  defining  basic  quali¬ 
fications,  requirements,  and  standards 
for  its  professional  practice.  The  re¬ 
quest  of  the  AAWB  in  1953  for  a 
Manual  of  Useful  Criteria  and  Stand¬ 
ards  for  agencies  servicing  the  blind 
spot-lighted  the  fact  that  our  profession 
has  not,  for  many  years,  adequately 
discharged  this  responsibility  of  defin¬ 
ing  basic  qualifications,  requirements 
and  standards  for  our  professional  prac¬ 
tice.  This  work  undertaken  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  of 
which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
survey  is  to  be  but  a  segment,  will 
ultimately  provide  for  us  a  broad  base 
for  creative,  dynamic  and  enlightened 
standards  of  service  for  our  work  with 
blind  people. 

The  tremendous  body  of  information 
which  the  BLS  study  has  accumulated 
has  a  great  deal  of  significance  for  us 
all.  A  careful  perusal  and  study  of  the 

Mi. ton  A.  Jahoda  is  executive  director  of  the 
Allen  County  League  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana.  The  present  article  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  and  delivered  at  a  session  concerned 
with  various  implications  of  the  BLS  survey,  at 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  convention  last  July  in  Los  Angeles, 
California.  While  this  and  other  evaluations  of 
results  of  the  survey  are  based  on  tabulations 
of  the  survey,  all  analyses  are  not  yet  complete. 


material  will  give  us  many  interesting 
and  pertinent  facts  regarding  our  pro¬ 
fession.  In  our  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  service  to  that  portion  of 
the  population  which  it  is  our  privilege 
to  serve  (and  certainly  we  do  not  wish 
to  rest  on  our  laurels  any  longer),  the 
accumulation  of  actual  information 
contained  in  the  BLS  material  will  be 
invaluable  in  terms  of  analysis  of  in¬ 
dividual  agencies  and  their  programs, 
and  in  endeavoring  to  understand  and 
improve  on  the  adequacy  of  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  for  blind  people. 

One  of  the  findings  of  the  survey 
which  I  think  is  particularly  significant 
is  that  which  means,  actually,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  “a  worker  for 
the  blind.”  Dr.  Plunkett*  reports  that 
there  are  over  70  or  80  different  occu¬ 
pations  reported  on  by  the  agencies 
for  the  blind  participating  in  the  sur¬ 
vey!  Small  wonder  that  the  task  of 
codification  and  development  of  stand¬ 
ards  has  seemed  formidable! 

In  regard  to  developing  standards 
which  will  result  in  better  service  for 
blind  people,  are  agencies  for  the  blind, 
blind?  We  often  make  much  patter 
about  distinguishing  between  the  words 
“sight”  and  “vision.”  Are  we  using  our 
vision  to  look  around  us  to  see  what 
other  fields  or  disciplines  are  doing 


*Dr.  Margaret  Plunkett,  Labor  Economist,  Di¬ 
vision  of  Manpower  and  Empliryment  Statistici, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor. 
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I  which  may  be  applicable  to  us?  That 
sound  we  hear  may  not  be  applause; 
it  may  be  the  sound  of  the  world  rushing 
by.  The  BLS  survey  does  not  show  us 
the  extent  to  which  our  profession  is 
making  use  of  the  best  that  is  available 
from  other  fields— such  as  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  education,  case  work,  geriat¬ 
rics,  child  welfare,  recreation,  medicine, 
psychiatry,  psychology,  etc.  The  lack 
of  an  easily  definable  “worker  for  the 
blind”  signifies  that  our  profession  has 
a  team  approach  in  providing  services. 
What  players  can  strengthen  our  serv¬ 
ice  teams?  Are  there  any  players  who 
weaken  it?  Where  may  we  recruit  new 
ones?  Are  we  using  our  teamwork  in 
*  utilizing  our  community  resources?  To- 
[  day  we  learn  that  there  is  a  field  of 
recreation,  that  the  science  of  teaching 
people  how  to  play  is  rapidly  forging 
ahead  as  a  profession.  Can  we  not  use 
our  community  recreation  specialists 
in  providing  a  better  standard  of  serv¬ 
ice  for  blind  people  in  this  area?  What 
other  resources  do  we  have,  ready¬ 
made,  at  our  finger-tips,  awaiting  only 
a  minimum  of  interpretation  before 
I  being  able  to  make  significant  contri¬ 
butions  on  our  team?  Home  economics 
'  programs,  such  as  county  extensions  or 
those  usually  maintained  by  public 
utility  companies,  certainly  the  psychi- 
1  atric  and  psychological  clinics,  scouting 
I  and  YM,  YW  facilities,  are  but  a  few. 
I  The  list  may  be  as  long  as  the  needs 

1  of  the  blind  individuals  in  our  com- 

I  munities,  coupled  with  our  imagin- 
I  ations,  wish  to  make  it. 

I  I  am  sure  there  are  many  basic 
j  qualities  which  are  necessary  for  any 
I  discipline  or  profession  dealing  with 
,  human  beings  as  does  ours.  I  would 
f  like  to  isolate  several  which  I  feel  are 
;  of  major  importance,  and  which  will 
■  need  to  be  scrutinized  in  the  light  of 
-  the  body  of  information  provided  by 
I  the  BLS  survey,  in  order  to  develop 


standards  of  service  in  our  agencies. 

1.  Enlightened  personnel  practices.  In 
every  other  profession  it  has  come 
about  that  raising  standards  of  per¬ 
sonnel  practices  has  resulted  in  raised 
standards  of  service.  Why  would  this 
not  be  true  for  work  for  the  blind? 

2.  Community  understanding  and  sup¬ 
port.  Certainly  the  BLS  analysis  of  the 
major  occupations  within  our  field  can 
help  us  to  present  ourselves  more 
clearly  to  our  community  and,  in  turn, 
enlist  greater  understanding  and  sup¬ 
port. 

3.  Adequate  and  ethical  financing.  Our 
AAWB  Code  of  Ethics  has  made  sig¬ 
nificant  contributions  here. 

4.  Adequate  salaries,  to  encourage  people 
to  enter  the  profession  and  to  be  willing 
to  train  for  it. 

5.  A  common  and  understandable  vocabu¬ 
lary  for  the  easy  exchange  of  knowledge 
and  new  techniques. 

6.  Common  understanding  or  definition  of 
the  various  jobs  within  our  profession 
to  be  used  in  helping  our  schools  and 
universities  develop  a  core  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  training. 

7.  An  ability  to  use  that  which  is  sound 
and  applicable  from  other  professions 
and  disciplines;  and  to  use  community 
teamwork  in  developing  a  solid  core 
of  essential  services  for  blind  persons. 

8.  The  ability  to  see  the  end  product  of 
the  service  as  a  more  adequately  ad¬ 
justed  person  whose  needs  and  in¬ 
dividuality  are  the  focus  of  the  service. 

That  which  will  have  a  far-reaching 
efifect  in  improving  quality  of  services 
in  our  profession  is  still  the  long, 
slender  banner  denoting  leadership 
which  Miss  Townsend*  identified  for 
this  association  several  years  ago  in 
Washington,  and  which  Mr.  Handel*  * 
has  since  referred  to  at  Quebec.  Behind 


^"Criteria  and  Standards  of  Services  for  the 
Blind"  M.  Roberta  Townsend,  AAWB  Proceed¬ 
ings,  1953,  p.  106. 


** Alexander  F.  Handel,  Consultant  in  Commu¬ 
nity  Planning,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 
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the  long  slender  banner  will  be  not  a 
string  of  degrees,  a  multiplicity  of  dol¬ 
lar  signs,  nor  a  spread  of  services  reach¬ 
ing  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  but 
our  banner  will  be  held  up  and  carried 
forward  by  the  inspiration,  integrity 


and  determination  of  those  of  us  who 
are  determined  to  use  every  available 
skill,  discipline,  technique  and  knowl¬ 
edge  in  continuously  developing  better 
ways  in  which  the  needs  of  blind 
persons  may  best  be  met. 


How  to  Make  a  Friend 
of  your  Deaf-Blind  Client 


In  making  friends  with  your  deaf- 
blind  client,  you— yes,  you— are  doubly 
handicapped.  He  can’t  see  your  attrac¬ 
tive,  open  countenance,  with  its  win¬ 
some  smile  and  candid  glance;  your 
vibrant,  captivating  voice  and  disarm¬ 
ing  chuckle  are  sheer  wind  in  the  rig¬ 
ging.  The  two  biggest  guns  in  your  per¬ 
sonality  arsenal— the  way  you  look  and 
the  way  you  sound— are  spiked  from 
the  outset.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it? 

As  a  deaf-blind  writer  who  believes 
that  truth  must  out— and,  in  this  case, 
the  sooner  the  better— I  propose  to  let 
you  in  on  the  methods  by  which  a 
goodly  number  of  fellow  citizens  have 
surmounted  their  formidable  double 
handicap,  to  become  my  warm  and 
valued  friends.  With  a  little  patience, 
wit,  and  study,  you  too  can  top  the 
Hit  Parade  with  your  deaf-blind  client. 

In  the  first  place,  youll  be  off  to  a 
good  start  if  you  choose  a  special  name 
sign  by  which  to  identify  yourself,  some 
definite  tap,  grip,  or  signal  (kissing  on 


Richard  Kinney  became  deaf  after  beginning 
his  college  education  as  a  blind  student,  then 
later  resumed  his  course  and  finished  his  last 
two  years  in  1954,  graduating  magna  cum  laude 
from  Mt.  Union  College.  He  is  now  on  the  staff 
of  the  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the 
Blind. 


RICHARD  KINNEY 

both  cheeks  not  recommended).  Give 
your  name  sign  as  a  greeting  and  again 
as  a  farewell.  As  a  potential  friend, 
the  least  you  can  do  is  to  make  your 
identity,  your  entrance  and  exit,  knowa 
In  this  connection,  you  will,  if  you  are 
a  woman,  find  it  a  definite  asset  to  wear 
your  favorite  scent  regularly.  Before 
long,  your  deaf-blind  client  will  find 
your  personal  aura  as  identifiable  (and 
just  as  pleasing)  as  Gertrude  Stein’s 
rose  that  is  a  rose  that  is  a  rose. 

You  will,  of  course,  need  a  communi¬ 
cation  method— one  of  the  manuals, 
printing  in  the  palm,  the  alphabet 
glove,  or  Tellatouch.  'The  choice  of 
method  depends  on  you  and  your 
client.  But  remember  this:  Whatever 
method  you  choose,  your  hands  must 
express  all  the  warmth,  all  the  shades 
of  emotion  and  reaction  usually  con¬ 
veyed  by  your  tone  of  voice  and  facial 
expressions.  To  hand  out  the  old  charm, 
you  must  literally  hand  it  outl 

Your  deaf-blind  client  naturally  won¬ 
ders  how  you  are  reacting.  Did  his 
joke  go  over?  Don’t  just  laugh,  for  he 
can’t  hear  you.  Slap  his  wrist,  touch 
his  arm,  push  his  hand  downward— do 
something!  ( Whatever  you  do,  though, 
don’t  spell  out  “Hahal”  You  don’t  need 
to  be  deaf-blind  to  like  a  pat  on  the 
back  or  an  impulsive  squeeze  of  the 
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hand.  Question  or  exclamation  marks 
drawn  in  the  palm  are  often  an  elo¬ 
quent  response  in  themselves.  Do  what¬ 
ever  seems  natural.  But  respondl 

And  don’t  forget  about  the  import¬ 
ance  of  words.  When  you  like  or  ap¬ 
prove  of  something,  say  so.  If  you 
dislike  or  disapprove,  say  that,  too, 
with  good  will  and  candor.  Don’t  make 
your  client  second-guess  you  on  insuflB- 
cient  clues.  Clairvoyance  may  not  be 
his  strong  suit. 

Chatting  with  your  deaf-blind  chent 
when  the  two  of  you  are  alone  shouldn’t 
present  much  difficulty.  He’ll  be  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  the  news,  ranging 
from  items  as  local  as  what’s  going  on 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room  to  global 
tidbits  about  what  Khrushchev  called 
Stalin  after  the  third  vodka.  The  sit¬ 
uation  becomes  complex,  however, 
when  one  or  more  others  join  you,  for 
then  your  client  tends,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  to  become  odd  man 
out. 

Consider  the  point  of  view  of  a  deaf- 
blind  person  in  a  group  situation.  He 
knows  people  are  talking— he  naively 
assumes  with  brilliance— on  topics  that 
wear  for  him  the  glamor  of  the  un¬ 
known.  He  feels  the  sofa  shake  as  you— 
or  is  it?— are  convulsed  by  some  no 
doubt  peerless  gem  of  wit.  He  knows 
plans  are  being  settled,  and  yet,  unless 
you  “clue  him  in,”  he  is  as  out  of  it  all 
as  a  disconnected  telephone.  Naturally, 
in  the  circumstances,  as  five,  ten,  fif¬ 
teen,  twenty  minutes  dribble  into  infin¬ 
ity,  he  finds  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
maintain  that  expression  of  radiant  joy 
incumbent  on  inspiring  examples,  of 


whom  your  client  has  unquestionably 
been  assured  his  is  one.  Yet  he  knows, 
if  he  is  reasonably  intelligent,  that  to 
let  his  frustration  show  would  be  to 
appear  (a)  pathetic,  (b)  petulant,  (c) 
colossally  bored. 

Does  this  mean  you  should  devote 
yourself  with  whole-souled  concentra¬ 
tion  to  your  client,  pretending  you 
haven’t  noticed  anyone  else  is  present? 
Not  at  all!  You  know  how  adroitly  a 
successful  hostess  brings  a  retiring 
guest  into  the  group  picture.  In  the 
same  way,  you  can  turn  to  your  deaf- 
blind  client  from  time  to  time,  to  share 
a  joke,  ask  a  question,  report  on  what’s 
being  discussed.  Quite  possibly  hell 
have  something  of  interest  to  con¬ 
tribute.  In  any  case,  your  recognition 
that  he’s  still  there  will  assure  you  at 
least  one  vote  when  you  give  up  re- 
habihtation  work  and  run  for  Congress. 

When  dining  with  your  chent,  don’t, 
please  don’t,  refill  his  plate  with  benev¬ 
olent  zeal,  then  inform  him  of  the 
fait  accompli.  Again  this  puts  him  in 
the  dilemma  of  eating  what  he  may  not 
want  or  of  appearing  ungracious.  True, 
it  would  have  taken  you  ten  seconds  to 
ask  him  by  one  of  the  hand  communi¬ 
cation  methods,  but  of  just  such  ten- 
second  takings-of-time  is  courtesy— and 
friendship— made. 

In  fact,  if  there  is  one  royal  road  to 
your  deaf-blind  chent’s  heart,  it  is  to 
keep  him  so  well  posted— about  your¬ 
self,  about  others,  about  the  situation 
—that  he  can  intelhgently  act  on  his 
own  judgment.  And  both  as  a  friend 
and  as  a  professional  worker,  that’s 
what  you  want,  isn’t  it? 
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My  Tour  Around  the  Globe 

HELEN  KELLER 


“The  dark  hath  many  dear  avails; 

The  dark  distils  divinest  dews; 

The  dark  is  rich  with  nightingales, 

With  dreams,  and  with  the  Heavenly 
Muse.” 

This  was  the  happy  thought  that 
throbbed  in  my  heart  as  the  time  drew 
near  for  Polly  and  me  to  start  our  flight 
around  the  world.  I  had  visited  the 
Near  East  and  the  Orient  before,  but 
now  I  was  to  have  the  additional  thrill 
of  going  to  countries  that  I  had  never 
seen.  Many  of  them  had  won  their  in¬ 
dependence  in  recent  years  and  I  re¬ 
joiced  in  the  stimulus  that  this  would 
give  their  work  for  the  handicapped, 
for  it  is  only  in  freedom  that  peoples 
can  achieve  self-mastery  and  show  their 
disabled  the  path  to  victory. 

There  was  a  fine  spirit  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  the  agencies  concerned  with  our 
undertaking.  The  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Overseas  Blind  ably  handled 
the  details  of  a  trip  of  50,000  miles— 
a  trip  which  required  careful  planning 
for  many  months  ahead.  The  United 
States  generously  threw  behind  us  all 
the  resources  of  its  diplomatic  service. 
Three  days  before  we  left  New  York 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  honored  me  with  a  banquet  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria.  Douglas  Edwards 
played  his  role  handsomely  as  master 
of  ceremonies.  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  who  was 
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the  principal  speaker,  made  me  happy 
by  saying  that  all  over  the  world  I  was 
“a  little  bit  a  resident”  and  that  my  gift 
was  the  ability  to  be  part  of  humanity. 
Ambassadors  G.  L.  Mehta  of  India, 
Syed  Amjad  Ali  of  Pakistan,  James  Bar¬ 
rington  of  Burma,  Felixberto  Serrano 
of  the  Philippines,  and  Sadao  Iguchi  of 
Japan  addressed  to  me  a  warm  wel¬ 
come  to  their  respective  countries. 
There  were  more  than  a  hundred  mes¬ 
sages  and  telegrams  for  me,  among 
them  letters  from  President  Eisenhow¬ 
er,  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Magsaysay.  It  was  embarrassing 
to  be  the  center  of  such  a  magnificent 
gathering,  but  really,  with  such  a  won¬ 
derful  display  of  confidence  in  Polly 
and  me,  it  seemed  as  if  the  atmosphere 
were  scented  by  rich  promises  of  frui¬ 
tion. 

People  and  Places  Enroute 

On  February  4  we  flew  to  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  where  we  spent  a  week  rest¬ 
ing  and  visiting  with  Polly’s  family. 
Then  we  went  on  to  London.  The  Royal 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the 
British  Empire  Society  for  the  Blind, 
and  St.  Dunstan’s  arranged  for  us  an 
informal  reception  at  the  Royal  Hospi¬ 
tal,  Chelsea.  There  I  felt  that  I  was 
foregathering  not  simply  with  profes¬ 
sionals,  but  with  interesting,  vivid  per¬ 
sonalities— Sir  Ian  Fraser,  John  Wilson, 
Director  of  the  British  Empire  Society, 
Sir  Lancelot  Spicer,  its  treasurer,  Ed¬ 
ward  Evans,  M.  P,,  W.  McG.  Eager,  and 
many  others.  I  was  disappointed  not  to 
meet  Lord  Halifax,  who  had  gone  away 
for  a  much  needed  rest,  but  his  report 
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of  what  the  British  Empire  Society  has 
done  for  the  blind  and  the  saving  of 
sight  during  the  last  five  years  I  shall 
not  soon  forget.  The  Society  during 
that  time  had  made  the  most  extensive 
survey  of  its  kind  and  had  confirmed 
the  estimate  that  there  are  about  a  mil¬ 
lion  blind  in  the  British  Colonies.  Con¬ 
fronted  with  this  appalling  problem  it 
had  set  up  new  schools  for  children 
without  sight  and  centers  where  blind 
adults  could  be  trained  for  self-support, 
and  had  initiated  large  programs  of 
prevention  which  are  saving  thousands 
of  eyes. 

We  made  a  brief  call  on  Sir  Winston 
and  Lady  Churchill  at  No.  10  Downing 
Street.  I  had  read  passages  from  Sir 
Winston  s  books,  but  somehow  I  could 
not  form  a  mental  picture  of  him.  I  was 
of  course  awed  at  coming  into  his  pres¬ 
ence,  but  I  was  captivated  by  his  warm 
courtesy  and  genial  simphcity  and  by 
Lady  Churchill’s  gracious  sweetness. 
The  words  Polly  and  I  exchanged  with 
them  were  few,  but  more  than  ever  I 
realized  how  Great  Britain  has  kept 
“throwing  up  great  statesmen  and  poets 
and  thinkers”  and  I  was  proud  to  meet 
so  noble  a  representative  of  this  fine 
tradition. 

The  first  stop  on  our  flight  from  Lon¬ 
don  was  Rome,  and  whom  should  we 
meet  at  the  airport  but  the  Ambassador 
from  the  Philippines  to  the  United 
States!  He  assured  us  again  that  a 
warm  welcome  was  waiting  for  us  in 
Manila. 

In  Cairo  we  were  met  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Magill,  the  sightless  director  of  the 
lately  opened  United  Nations  Regional 
Demonstration  Center  for  the  Blind, 
and  others  interested  in  the  work  for 
the  blind.  It  was  gratifying  to  hear  of 
the  long  strides  that  Mr.  Magill  and  his 
assistants  have  made  in  reaching  a 
larger  number  of  adults  and  of  the 
progress  in  the  schools  for  blind  youth, 
and  the  rapid  formation  of  new  associ¬ 


ations  throughout  Egypt  and  other 
Arab  lands  to  pierce  the  darkness  with 
inner  light. 

Arrival  in  Indio 

Next  morning,  Sunday,  February  20, 
we  were  in  Basra,  Iraq,  for  breakfast. 
Polly  heard  the  song  of  the  bulbul  and 
it  was  a  nice  contact  for  me  to  smell 
grass,  marigolds  and  roses.  After  an  all¬ 
day  flight  that  carried  us  over  altemaU 
ing  large  stretches  of  land  and  ocean 
we  arrived  in  New  Delhi.  As  we 
alighted  I  felt  a  prodigious  billow  of 
flashlights  and  we  were  soon  sur¬ 
rounded  by  representatives  of  practi¬ 
cally  every  social  welfare  organization 
in  New  Delhi. 

'  The  tempo  of  life  in  modem  India  is 
almost  breath-taking,  for  since  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  felt  the  wind  of  liberty  sweep¬ 
ing  through  their  national  life  they  can¬ 
not  restrain  their  impatience  for  rapid 
development.  So  we  found  ourselves 
racing  from  one  function  tp  another.  It 
would  be  wearisome  to  the  reader  for 
me  to  describe  them  all  and  I  shall  not 
attempt  it. 

Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  gave 
us  a  reception  at  the  American  Embas¬ 
sy.  Among  the  guests  we  were  espe¬ 
cially  pleased  to  meet  were  the  Minister 
of  Health,  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur,  a 
charming  woman  who  has  started 
splendid  sanitary  enterprises,  Mrs. 
Chester  Bowles,  who  had  been  helpful 
to  us  before  we  left  the  United  States, 
and  the  poet  Padma  Naidu. 

The  same  afternoon  President  Rajei>- 
dra  Prasad  received  us  at  Government 
House.  There  was  an  endearing  quality 
about  him  and  Polly  said  he  was  very 
handsome.  In  his  quiet  handshake  I 
felt  a  powerful  capacity  for  statesman¬ 
ship,  hewing  paths  for  India  through  a 
wilderness  of  problems.  After  a  cup  of 
tea  with  Indian  sweets  which  I  relished 
the  President  sent  for  a  little  gray  flint 
which  Tensing  Norkay  had  brought 
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him  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Everest. 
It  had  been  set  on  the  top  of  a  small 
pedestal  carved  to  represent  a  moun¬ 
tain.  Dr.  Prasad  removed  the  glass  cov¬ 
ering  the  stone  and  permitted  me  to 
feel  it.  A  thrill  ran  through  me  as  I 
touched  that  tiny  flint— a  flash  I  fancied 
from  the  eye  of  a  giant  monarch  look¬ 
ing  down  on  the  world  through  a  mist 
of  whiteness,  unwilling  to  admit  that 
the  puny  creature  man  had  broken  in 
upon  his  dominion  of  untold  ages.  I 
also  touched  a  bust  of  Mahatma  Gand¬ 
hi— a  face  from  whose  lips  I  could  be¬ 
lieve  the  words  were  uttered,  “If  a 
single  man  achieves  the  highest  kind  of 
love,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  neutralize 
the  hate  of  millions.”  How  often  I  was 
to  see  that  blessed  symbol  of  the  best 
ideals  of  the  people  while  I  was  in 
India! 

Dinner  with  Nehru 

Throughout  this  day  I  had  vibrated 
with  anticipation  of  an  event  that  I 
thought  could  not  happen  to  a  simple 
foreigner  like  me.  Mr.  Nehru  had  in¬ 
vited  us  to  have  dinner  with  him  that 
evening.  When  we  reached  his  resi¬ 
dence  the  first  person  who  greeted  us 
was  his  daughter  Indira.  The  poet  Pad- 
ma  Naida  and  Mr.  V.  K.  Krishna  Me- 
non  were  also  present.  A  chair  had  been 
provided  to  carry  me  up  to  the  Prime 
Minister’s  sitting  room  and  I  was  told 
afterwards  that  nearly  everyone  was 
surprised  to  see  me  walking  up  alone 
with  my  hand  on  the  rail.  When  Mr. 
Nehru  received  us  my  sense  of  strange¬ 
ness  vanished.  He  treated  us  like  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family  and  it  is  beautiful  to 
recall  how  thoughtful  and  considerate 
he  was  of  me. 

We  talked  on  a  number  of  subjects, 
among  them  Tagore  and  Indian  philos¬ 
ophy  and  poetry.  I  told  him  I  very 
much  wanted  to  read  the  “Bhagavad- 
gita”  and  asked  which  translations 
seemed  good  to  him.  He  recommended 


those  of  Annie  Besant  and  Christopher 
Isherwood.  He  showed  me  the  gracious 
movements  of  hands  and  head  used  by 
Indians  everywhere  in  greeting  and 
farewell.  I  liked  the  gesture  very  much, 
and  though  I  did  not  acquire  the  Hindu 
grace  and  ease,  I  found  it  useful  on 
many  occasions.  His  enunciation  was 
excellent  and  as  I  read  his  lips  I  got 
the  impression  of  a  physiognomy  diffi¬ 
cult  to  describe— a  face  eloquent  of 
both  Eastern  and  Western  civilization, 
the  face  of  a  Titan.  I  knew  that  he  had 
worked  mightily  for  peace  and  told 
him  that  this  was  the  highest  states¬ 
manship  I  could  imagine,  to  bring 
wider  openings  for  education  and  in¬ 
ventiveness,  so  that  all  men  may  have  a 
share  of  happiness  and  the  satisfaction 
of  accomphshment.  May  this  heroism 
of  peace  triumph  in  him! 

The  next  morning  Dr.  S.  Radhkrish- 
na.  Vice  President  of  the  Republic  and 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  called 
upon  me.  Since  philosophy  has  always 
fascinated  me,  I  was  especially  happy 
to  meet  him.  It  was  impossible  for  me 
to  seize  all  the  rubies  and  diamonds 
of  his  thought,  but  one  of  his  sayings 
that  I  remember  was,  “Scientific  ad¬ 
vances  of  alarming  proportions  and  a 
decline  in  spiritual  values,  that  is  the 
crisis  facing  the  world  today.”  He  called 
the  Spirit  the  third  dimension  and  de¬ 
clared,  “If  the  soul  is  alive,  it  will  build 
a  habitation  for  itself,  but  if  the  soul 
is  dead,  there  is  no  use  for  the  habita¬ 
tion.”  He  also  translated  for  me  the 
words  of  one  of  India’s  ancient  philos¬ 
ophers:  “Our  eyes  naturally  turn  out¬ 
ward.  When  we  turn  them  in  and  re¬ 
flect  and  meditate,  we  glimpse  a  vision 
of  truth  or  beauty,  bring  it  down  to 
earth,  clothe  it  with  emotions,  carve  it 
into  stone,  or  cast  it  into  words,  or  form 
it  into  philosophies.”  Afterwards  I 
could  not  help  speaking  of  Dr.  Radh- 
krishna  as  the  “Socrates  of  India.” 

Dr.  Radhkrishna  was  present  that 
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afternoon  at  a  reception  given  in  my 
honor  at  Government  House  by  Mr. 
Azad,  Minister  of  Education.  It  was  a 
splendid  “at  home”  and  many  eminent 
people  were  there— President  Prasad, 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  and  many  others 
prominent  in  the  Government.  At  the 
end  of  the  gathering,  Mr.  Nehru  walked 
with  me  through  the  long  hall  and 
down  the  great  flight  of  steps  to  the 
automobile.  As  the  people  crowded 
around  us  I  felt  a  silent  but  touching 
surge  of  their  love  for  him.  It  was  a 
manifestation  that  I  can  never  forget. 

While  I  was  in  New  Delhi  I  spoke  to 
students  from  the  College  of  Nursing, 
to  a  group  of  University  women  who 
were  working  hard  for  the  blind  girls 
at  the  charitable  school,  an  institution 
badly  in  need  of  funds,  and  to  a  civic 
reception  in  the  Community  Hall,  a 
magnificent  building  erected  in  the  old 
Untouchable  Colony  as  a  memorial  to 
Mahatma  Gandhi.  It  was  after  the  civic 
reception  that  Mr.  Basrurker  of  the 
Municipal  Committee  asked  my  per¬ 
mission  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Helen  Keller  Trust  Fund  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Deaf  in  India.  I  consented 
gladly,  for  his  attitude,  both  warm¬ 
hearted  and  businesslike,  inspired  me 
with  confidence. 

Bombay  Schedule  Heavy 

In  Bombay,  which  we  reached  on 
February  24,  we  got  our  first  taste  of 
the  humid  Indian  heat  that  we  had 
read  of  in  books.  In  some  ways  the  city 
reminded  us  vividly  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
with  its  beautiful,  curving  beach  and 
the  row  of  apartment  buildings.  Bom¬ 
bay  took  us  to  its  heart  and  I  was  hap¬ 
py,  as  I  am  wherever  I  go,  when  I  feel 
the  renewal  of  human  nature—"  ’tis 
birthday  every  day.”  Many  beautiful 
tributes  were  paid  to  me,  but  however 
generously  my  audiences  encourage  me 
and  however  much  I  love  them,  I  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  that  when  the  Lord 


was  on  earth  His  disciples  and  the  mul¬ 
titudes  that  followed  Him  never  offered 
speech,  but  only  their  all-encircling  joy 
and  affection.  I  hope  that  I  shall  always 
hear  a  voice,  like  the  cackling  of  geese 
in  the  Roman  legend,  warning  me  to 
beware  of  pride. 

The  week  in  Bombay  was  interesting, 
but  arduous.  I  had  an  opportunity, 
which  I  had  not  anticipated,  to  address 
the  State  Legislature.  I  spoke  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  plight  of  the  adult  blind 
and  afterwards  several  members  <rf 
Parliament  shook  hands  with  me  and 
promised  to  do  their  best  for  the  cause. 
Perhaps  my  most  exciting  moment  dur¬ 
ing  this  week  was  when  the  Bombay 
State  Council  on  Blindness  asked  me 
to  drive  to  Worli  to  lay  the  foundation 
stone  for  the  first  state  workshop  for 
the  adult  blind  in  Bombay— and  indeed, 
in  all  India.  Never  has  a  gift  meant 
more  to  me  than  the  little  silver  trowel 
which  was  presented  to  me  after  I  had 
tiumed  the  soil  for  the  foundation  stone. 
Before  we  left  Bombay  I  was  told  that 
enough  funds  had  been  raised  through 
donations  and  street  collections  to  start 
the  actual  building  of  the  workshop. 

The  campaign  went  forward  with 
unremitting  vigor.  Fortunately  for  Polly 
and  me,  most  of  our  meetings  were  out 
of  doors,  so  the  heat  did  not  oppress  us 
too  much.  One  great  indoor  meeting 
which  I  was  proud  to  attend  was  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  National  Association  for 
the  Blind  in  co-operation  with  the  Bom¬ 
bay  State  Social  Welfare  Advisory 
Board,  the  International  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  the  Bombay  Presidency 
Women’s  Council,  the  National  Council 
of  Women,  and  other  institutions.  The 
hall  was  packed  and  many  people  were 
standing  in  the  doorways.  I  spoke  to 
that  distinguished  gathering  on  the 
prevention  of  blindness.  At  the  end  of 
the  meeting  it  was  quite  a  problem  for 
our  friends  to  conduct  us  through  the 
crowd  that  pressed  around  us,  but  the 
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love  of  the  people  and  their  repeated 
assurances  that  they  would  try  to  keep 
the  light  in  human  eyes  are  wonderful 
to  remember. 

At  first  I  was  surprised  that  I  should 
feel  so  at  home  among  the  workers  for 
the  blind  in  India,  but  after  reflection 
I  realized  that  their  attitude  towards 
the  handicapped  is  part  of  the  new  de¬ 
velopment  which  has  begun  in  the 
country,  adding  the  light  of  reason  to 
die  strength  of  its  spiritual  heritage.  I 
remembered  my  two  visits  with  Rabin¬ 
dranath  Tagore  in  the  United  States 
and  his  noble  spirit  of  prophecy  sang 
in  my  thoughts: 

,  “Where  the  clear  stream  of  reason  has 

,  not  lost  its  way  into  the  dreary  desert 
sand  of  dead  habit; 

Where  the  mind  is  led  forward  by  Thee 
into  ever-widening  thought  and  ac- 
'  tion— 

Into  that  heaven  of  freedom.  My  Father, 
let  my  country  awaken.” 

After  the  excitement  in  Bombay  our 
visit  to  Hyderabad  was  comparatively 
quiet,  but  still  busy.  I  spoke  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  professors  at  Osmania  Uni¬ 
versity  on  the  problems  of  the  blind. 
-The  architecture  of  the  University  is 
beautiful,  with  stately  doors  and  pillars. 
It  is  attended  by  12,000  students  and  I 
was  proud  to  learn  that  many  women 
were  graduated  with  the  M.D.  degree. 
I  met  several  blind  students  who 
pleased  me  with  their  intelligent  ques¬ 
tions.  Few  books  in  raised  print  were 
available  for  their  advanced  work,  but 
they  were  studying  with  the  aid  of  see¬ 
ing  readers  and  I  was  told  that  their 
scholarship  is  high.  It  is  a  pity  that 
there  is  no  association  to  place  them  in 
positions  of  self-support. 

I  was  glad  that  Dr.  Ramakishan  Rao, 
the  Chief  Minister  of  Hyderabad,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  big  reception  at  the  Public 
Gardens  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
twin  cities  of  Hyderabad  and  Secudera- 
bad  and  the  State  Council  on  Blindness. 


His  words  were  few  but  eloquent  and 
I  was  sure  that  his  message  would  go 
far.  He  said  that  they  were  handi¬ 
capped  by  inadequate  funds,  but  he 
emphasized  that  society  is  neither  civi¬ 
lized  nor  humanitarian  if  it  does  not 
do  its  utmost  to  care  for  its  unfortu¬ 
nates,  to  check  blindness  and  other 
forms  of  misery. 

Teacher's  Skill  Stressed 

Before  I  began  my  speech  on  the 
prevention  of  blindness  I  was  asked 
if  I  considered  devotion  in  the  teacher 
the  one  essential  to  the  work  for  the 
blind.  My  answer  was  decidedly  nega¬ 
tive.  “Work  for  the  blind,”  I  said,  “and 
any  other  activity  for  the  handicapped, 
requires  that  the  teachers  be  not  only 
devoted  but  also  well  qualified,  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  trained  to  understand  the 
needs  and  capabilities  of  their  pupils 
.  .  .  patience  is  ineffective  unless  it  is 
coupled  with  skill  on  the  teacher  s  part 
and  receptivity  in  the  pupil  and  a  de¬ 
sire  in  both  for  superior  performance.” 
One  of  the  spokesmen  for  the  twin 
cities  paid  high  respect  to  my  teacher, 
Anne  Sullivan,  and  went  on  to  say, 
“Due  to  the  vagaries  of  nature  and  the 
ignorance  and  sloth  of  men,  the  East 
has  become  the  home  of  blindness.  This 
is  a  calamity  .  .  .  We  who  have  col¬ 
lected  here  today  promise  you  solemnly 
to  walk  in  your  path  and  to  extend  the 
services  started  by  you.” 

When  I  visited  the  school  for  the 
blind  and  the  deaf  I  was  moved  by  the 
warmth  with  which  I  was  welcomed 
by  the  principal-in-charge,  Mr.  T.  R. 
Kuptuswamy.  The  school  has  made 
slow  but  steady  progress,  thanks  to  the 
interest  of  the  Education  Department 
and  the  public,  but  Mr.  Kuptuswamy 
looks  upon  the  combination  of  the 
blind  and  the  deaf  in  one  institution  as 
an  anomaly  and  hopes  that  some  day 
each  group  will  have  its  own  school 
I  gave  what  encouragement  I  could  to 
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the  teachers  and  pupils,  but  I  was 
saddened  by  the  consciousness  that  fine 
speeches  were  being  addressed  to  me 
personally  about  having  shown  the 
“value  of  the  brave  struggle  against  all 
odds  and  handicaps”  while  countless 
other  hindered  human  beings  are  not 
reached. 

From  this  school  we  went  on  to  the 
Victoria  Memorial  Home  and  Indus¬ 
trial  School  founded  in  Sarumagar  in 
1905  by  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  as  a 
memorial  to  Queen  Victoria.  Here 
some  370  orphan  boys  and  girls  are 
sheltered  with  mother  love  and  care 
and  are  trained  for  useful  citizenship. 
On  March  8  I  spoke  before  the  Hydera¬ 
bad  Branch  of  the  All- India  Women’s 
Conference.  I  had  known  of  their  tire¬ 
less  efforts  to  uplift  women  and  chil- 
I  dren  bruised  in  life’s  struggle  and  I 
asked  them  to  use  their  influence  to 
bring  hope  and  opportunity  to  the 
blind.  They  gladdened  me  with  the 
assurance  that  I  could  rely  upon  them. 

Gov.  Prokosa 
Excels  in  Hospitality 

When  we  arrived  in  Madras  on 
March  9  we  were  met  at  the  airport 
by  His  Excellency  Mr.  Prakasa,  the 
Governor,  Mr.  Ramachandran,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  and 
a  large,  animated  crowd  including 
representatives  of  the  schools  for  the 
blind  and  the  deaf.  We  were  garlanded 
with  flowers  and  children  formed  a 
guard  of  honor  as  we  proceeded  to 
Government  House  Raj  Bhavan,  where 
delightful  rooms  had  been  provided  for 
us.  The  Governor  himself  came  to  see 
that  we  were  comfortable,  and  that  was 
the  beginning  of  a  friendship  that 
makes  my  heart  glow  every  time  I 
think  of  him.  Although  his  duties  were 
many  and  heavy,  he  found  a  few 
minutes  every  day  to  visit  us,  and  each 
time  we  were  impressed  by  his  gentle 
personality— a  blend  of  theosophic 


idealism,  tireless  energy,  and  a  delight 
in  nature  and  in  the  poetry  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  India.  When  we  went  out 
from  the  palace  he  would  gallantly  hold 
an  umbrella  over  us  until  we  found  a 
shady  spot  to  sit.  One  morning  he 
walked  with  us  to  his  sunken  garden 
where  a  pool  of  lotus  lilies  made  my 
heart  give  a  happy  little  jump,  they 
reminded  me  so  much  of  Japan.  Mr. 
Prakasa  taught  me  much  about  the 
trees  he  loves— the  tamarind,  the  guava, 
and  the  mango.  Most  interesting  was 
the  banyan.  He  showed  me  the  little 
shoots  which  drop  from  the  extremities 
of  its  boughs  into  the  ground,  take  root, 
grow  and  bloom  and  bear  fruit  like  the 
parent  tree. 

Hitherto  the  newspapermen  had 
been  friendly  but  shy  because  they 
maintained  the  reverent  Oriental  atti¬ 
tude  towards  one  of  my  age,  but  in 
Madras  their  questions  flowed  freely. 
We  spoke  frankly  together,  not  only  of 
the  problems  of  the  blind,  but  of 
Gandhi  and  philosophy  and  poetry. 
Such  talk  causes  my  mental  lungs  to 
expand  and  I  feel  myself  part  of  the 
miracle  of  life,  the  Divine  Purpose  that 
runs  through  creation. 

Governor  Prakasa  was  present  at  a 
reception  given  us  by  Mayor  Chidam¬ 
baram.  There  is  earnest  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  handicapped  in  Madras, 
but  Mayor  Chidambaram  said  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  blind  were  desti¬ 
tute  and  lived  by  begging.  His  sincerity 
and  straightforwardness  touched  me 
profoundly,  and  when  I  spoke  I  en¬ 
dorsed  his  words,  “We  have  a  duty  to 
help  all  our  citizens  rise  to  their  full 
stature.  But  that  duty  is  greater  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  handicapp>ed.” 

The  evening  of  March  11  Polly  and 
1  were  accorded  a  beautiful  reception 
on  the  lawns  of  Government  House  by 
the  Central  Guild  of  Social  Service, 
Seva  Samajam.  Governor  Prakasa  pre¬ 
sided.  Many  of  the  elite  of  Madras 
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were  present.  The  Seva  Samajam  is  a 
society  of  thirty  years’  standing  with 
many  branches  in  difiFerent  parts  of  the 
world.  I  was  particularly  glad  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  meet  those  who 
had  chosen  service  to  their  fellow  men 
as  their  goal,  and  I  appealed  to  them 
to  add  one  more  item  to  their  already 
great  burden— the  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness. 

We  visited  schools  for  the  blind  and 
the  deaf  and  I  had  the  privilege  of 
speaking  at  Madras  University  on  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  and  of  ad¬ 
dressing  a  vast  meeting  of  the  Indian 
Women’s  Association  and  sister  organ¬ 
izations  on  the  right  attitude  towards 
the  blind. 

After  we  left  Madras  we  stopped  for 
a  large  public  meeting  at  Bangalore, 
a  big,  progressive  city.  We  had  met 
Dr.  Modi,  an  eye  man  who  was  com¬ 
bating  bhndness  in  rural  areas,  and  I 
was  proud  to  hear  of  the  Government’s 
gift  of  50,000  rupees  to  him  and  his 
assistants.  At  the  meeting  I  implored 
the  citizens  to  strengthen  Dr.  Modi’s 
hands  with  a  competent  staff  and 
proper  accommodations  and  to  see  that 
eye  camps  were  set  up  wherever  they 
were  needed. 

The  next  morning  Polly  and  I  motored 
to  Mysore  through  semi-desert  land 
with  rice  paddies  here  and  there  and 
occasionally  a  drove  of  sheep  or  a 
group  of  monkeys  running  around.  'The 
magnificent  palace  in  Mysore  im¬ 
pressed  upon  me  the  meaning  of  the 
Bible  words,  “The  ivory  palaces  with 
which  they  have  made  thee  glad.” 
What  a  prodigious  number  of  ele¬ 
phants  must  have  been  slaughtered  for 
it!  The  walls  were  ornamented  with 
every  conceivable  grace  and  fantasy 
and  the  roof  was  literally  covered  with 
gold-leaf.  I  had  read  about  such  splen¬ 
dor  in  the  palaces  of  India,  but  could 
not  believe  it  until  I  had  touched  it 
for  myself.  The  Maharajah,  who  is 


called  “the  Nehru  of  Mysore,”  is  a  sin¬ 
cere  democrat,  greatly  interested  in  the 
well-being  of  his  people  and  in  vast 
projects  like  our  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  for  his  people.  The  school 
for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  seemed  to 
us  good.  Each  group  had  its  own 
teachers  and  they  worked  together  in 
happy  co-operation. 

A  Holiday 

We  were  now  to  have  our  first  holi¬ 
day.  Mr.  Prakasa  had  invited  us  to 
spend  it  at  his  summer  home  at 
Ootacamund  (Outy)  in  the  mountains 
north  of  Madras.  We  left  Mysore  at 
6  A.  M.  and  endured  much  heat  and 
dust  until  the  late  afternoon.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  servants  welcomed  us  kindly,  a 
nice  hot  supper  awaited  us,  and  the 
utter  peace  and  beauty  of  the  place 
refreshed  our  souls  and  our  weary 
bodies.  The  summer  had  not  begun  and 
the  guest-house  where  we  stayed  was 
a  comfortable  refuge  in  which  we 
could  attend  to  our  steadily  mounting 
correspondence.  We  walked  around  the 
estate  every  day,  enjoying  the  extensive 
lawns  and  the  luxurious  gardens.  Occa¬ 
sionally  we  took  a  drive  through  the 
thicker  part  of  the  woods.  Once  we 
visited  the  simple  cottage  where  the 
Governor  slips  away  at  times  for  rest 
and  contemplation,  and  I  shivered  to 
hear  how  leopards  and  other  savage 
animals  sometimes  move  stealthily 
around  the  cottage  while  he  sleeps  or 
meditates. 

On  our  way  from  Outy  to  Calcutta 
we  had  to  stop  in  Madras  to  change 
planes,  and  there  was  Governor  Pra¬ 
kasa  come  to  meet  us!  We  were  deeply 
touched  by  this  attention,  and  oh,  how 
we  longed  for  the  peace  of  Raj  Bhavan! 
But  after  a  pleasant  visit  with  him  over 
a  cup  of  coffee  Polly  and  I  braced  our¬ 
selves  for  the  long  afternoon  flight.  It 
was  like  a  trip  to  the  old-fashioned  hell 
of  fire  and  brimstone.  When  we  arrived 
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in  Calcutta  the  temperature  was  105° 
and  it  stayed  around  that  figure  for 
almost  the  entire  week  we  were  there. 

Although  the  press  stood  by  the 
cause  of  the  handicapp)ed,  the  public 
did  not  show  as  much  interest  as  I 
had  hoped,  except  in  the  school  for 
blind  children.  My  reading  had  pre¬ 
pared  me  for  the  high  standards  of 
this  school,  but  I  was  amazed  at  the 
heroism  of  the  little  Lighthouse  for  the 
adult  blind.  Almost  singlehandedly 
during  its  thirteen  brief,  precarious 
years,  it  has  been  instrumental  in  rescu¬ 
ing  seventy  blind  men  and  women  from 
the  clutches  of  abject  misery  and  has 
enabled  them  to  earn  an  independent 
hvelihood.  Several  were  working  for 
degrees  at  various  universities.  The 
principal  is  Bani  Ghosh. 

We  were  given  an  outdoor  reception 
by  the  English-Speaking  Union.  I 
spoke  of  the  power  of  this  organization 
as  an  instrument  for  friendship,  peace 
and  brotherhood  and,  to  my  surprise, 
a  check  for  5000  rupees  along  with 
other  contributions  made  on  the  spot 
was  put  into  my  hand  for  the  support 
of  the  handicapped. 

We  attended  a  convention  of  teach¬ 
ers  at  the  Calcutta  School  for  the  Deaf. 
I  was  cheered  by  the  wide-awake  spirit 
among  the  teachers  and  Polly  said  the 
pupils  spoke  very  well  indeed,  but  it 
saddened  me  to  learn  that  the  Calcutta 
Government  had  not  taken  steps  to 
support  the  school. 

Another  open-air  meeting  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  All-Bengal  Women’s 
Home.  This  splendid  organization  of 
women  works  for  women  refugees  from 
Pakistan,  trying  to  find  employment  for 
them.  They  also  aid  orphan  children. 
They  appreciated  the  importance  of 
protecting  human  eyes,  but  they  were 
not  in  a  position  to  add  this  service  to 
their  labors.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
thought  of  blindness  alone  as  of  the 
miseries  prevalent  throughout  the 


Orient  that  made  my  heart  ache  to  the 
point  of  breaking.  I  wanted  to  put  my 
arms  around  the  All-Bengal  Women’s 
Home  with  a  benediction  upon  their 
resourcefulness,  self-denial  and  per¬ 
severance  in  breaking  down  stone  by 
stone  the  walls  of  greed,  caste  and 
ignorance. 

Early  one  morning  Polly  and  I 
motored  around  for  a  view  of  Calcutta. 

I  shrank  from  the  foul  smells  of  a  city 
with  fever  in  its  breath  and  unsatisfied 
hunger  on  an  appalling  scale,  a  city 
where  thousands  sleep  in  the  streets  at 
night,  but  I  could  not  keep  the  All- 
Bengal  Women’s  Home  out  of  my  mind 
and  I  wanted  to  understand  the  gigan¬ 
tic  problems  of  over-population,  sick¬ 
ness  and  ignorance  to  the  solution  of 
which  they  and  other  dedicated  work¬ 
ers  throughout  India  are  sacrificing 
themselves,  just  as  Gandhi  had  done. 

We  found  the  Governor  of  Bengal 
wise  and  well-informed  on  world 
afiFairs.  I  gave  a  statement  to  the  press 
that  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  most 
urgent  needs  of  the  blind  were  gen¬ 
erous  funds  for  the  Lighthouse  and  a 
braille  printing  plant  to  publish  books 
in  the  Bengali  tongue,  and  I  asked  for 
liberal  support  of  the  School  for  the 
Deaf. 

On  April  6  we  took  the  plane  for  the 
seven-hour  flight  to  New  Delhi.  The 
gladness  with  which  we  were  wel¬ 
comed  made  us  feel  as  if  we  had  come 
home.  Our  program  was  a  full  one. 
On  April  7  we  went  a  long  way  to  visit 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  at 
Badarpur,  and  in  the  evening  attended 
a  reception  given  by  the  Indian  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Child  Welfare.  Nehru’s  daughter 
Indira  Gandhi  was  chairman.  She 
greeted  me  affectionately  and  the 
whole  affair  was  delightfully  informal. 
I  spoke  briefly  on  the  special  needs  of 
handicapped  children  and  of  the  assist¬ 
ance  the  newly  created  Children’s  Bu¬ 
reau  could  give  in  enabling  them  to 
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become  happy  and  productive  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community.  The  audience 
seemed  pleased  with  my  talk  and  I 
shook  hands  with  many  people,  some 
of  whom  were  deaf. 

A  Gift  from  Nehru 

Then  I  had  a  glorious  surprise. 
Nehru’s  books,  all  autographed,  were 
placed  in  my  hands— four  books  full  of 
precious  stones  from  the  labyrinthine 
depths  of  a  personality  that  had  dif¬ 
fused  itself  so  quietly  into  my  comer 
of  human  experience.  Nor  was  this  all. 
As  I  looked  around  for  Indira  to  say 
goodbye,  lo,  her  father  was  waiting  for 
me  at  the  top  of  the  long  stairway.  He 
really  seemed  happy  to  see  me  again, 
and  it  was  a  thrill  of  a  most  delicate 
kind  to  leam  that  he  had  made 
arrangements  for  Polly  and  me  to  fly 
to  Agra  the  next  day  to  see  the  Taj 
Mahal. 

Dr.  Bahn,  Deputy  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Lai  Advani,  Director  of 
Special  Education,  went  with  us.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  visit  we  saw  Lai  Advani  con¬ 
stantly,  and  the  fellowship  between 
him  and  me  is  among  my  most  beauti¬ 
ful  memories  of  India.  He  is  a  young 
blind  man,  and  his  enthusiasm,  his 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  blind 
of  India,  and  his  carefully  weighed 
counsel  were  of  untold  service  to  me. 
His  incessant  hard  work,  his  grasp  of 
new  ideas  about  the  deaf,  his  initiative 
and  willingness  to  work  with  others 
excited  my  admiration,  and  oh,  the 
exhilaration  of  discussing  books  with 
him  when  we  had  a  chance! 

After  supper  in  Agra  we  motored 
out  to  the  Taj  Mahal.  The  evening  was 
ideal.  The  moon  was  full  and  Polly 
was  in  ecstasies  over  its  golden  glory. 
Of  course  I  could  not  see  it,  but  I  could 
imagine  it  playing  like  soft  music  in 
and  out  among  the  open  spaces  of  the 
Taj  Mahal.  Just  to  smell  the  trees  and 
to  feel  the  marble  loveliness  of  the 


tomb  while  I  imagined  moonlight  over 
it  all  was  a  rapture  to  me.  My  fingers 
were  touched  with  flame  as  I  passed 
my  hands  over  the  unearthly  beauty  of 
the  designs,  the  endlessly  varied  curves 
and  symbolic  figures.  There  was  more 
to  me  than  the  deep  bereavement  out 
of  which  the  King  had  wrought  the  Taj 
Mahal.  There  was  the  creative  faith 
that  animates  great  rehgions  with  love 
and  life’s  crowned  powers  that  conquer 
death.  In  it  I  sensed  a  perhaps  uncon¬ 
scious  prophecy  of  the  day  when  out 
of  the  travail  there  would  arise  new 
ideals  of  self-expression,  culture  and 
strength  for  India. 

About  this  time  I  received  a  beauti¬ 
ful  letter  from  Mrs.  Kennedy,  wife  of 
the  former  Ambassador  from  the 
United  States,  informing  me  of  the 
work  she  and  a  number  of  other 
American  women  had  done  in  collect¬ 
ing  funds,  bedding,  embossed  books 
and  other  equipment  for  the  school  for 
blind  girls. 

On  the  morning  of  April  9  I  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  Trust  for  the 
Bhnd  and  the  Deaf  of  India,  started  by 
Mr.  U.  A.  Basrurker,  Honorary  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Blind  Relief  Association. 
The  audience  was  immense,  and  I  ex¬ 
pressed  my  gratitude  that  such  a  noble 
expression  of  India’s  heart  should  bear 
my  name. 

LL.D.  from 
University  of  Delhi 

At  five  o’clock,  at  a  special  convoca¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  Delhi,  a  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Letters  honoris  causa  degree  was 
bestowed  upon  me.  Dr.  Radhkrishna  in 
his  speech  raised  my  education  out  of 
the  local  and  the  immediate  to  the 
region  of  eternal  values  and  insisted 
that  we  all,  normal  and  handicapped, 
should  use  the  knowledge  we  acquire 
not  only  as  a  light  to  our  path,  but  as  a 
battle  horn  against  stupidity  and  sel¬ 
fishness  as  we  try  to  establish  social 
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f  and  intellectual  freedom  as  an  invio- 

■  lable  right  everywhere.  From  my  first 
£  meeting  with  Dr.  Radhkrishna  I  had 
!  acquired  a  warm,  though  silent,  in- 
^  timacy  with  his  towering  personality, 
j  He  was,  and  has  remained  to  me  “the 
I  conscience  of  mankind,”  as  he  calls 
i  Gandhi,  and  an  incarnation  of  the  Bud- 
I  dhist  message  of  compassion,  mercy 

and  peace. 

The  rohing  ceremony  was  very  sim- 
*  pie,  hut  I  felt  handsome  in  the  red  and 
:  gold  garments  with  which  I  was  ap- 

!  parelled.  In  a  deep  sense  my  heart  beat 
with  the  hearts  of  the  students  in  a 
world  rhythm.  Full  of  emotion  I  encour- 
j  aged  them  to  spread  the  light  of  under- 
r  standing  among  peoples.  “The  Light 
1  heals,  it  dispels  shadows.  Generous 
beams  of  science,  literature,  art  and 
»  education  are  abroad  in  the  world.  Fol- 
I  low  them  unafraid,  dear  students,  and 
I  you  will  marvel  to  see  how  co-opera- 
ji  tion  and  brotherhood  grow  and  flourish 

;  through  your  influence.” 

I  On  the  next  day,  Sunday,  Polly  and 
I  visited  Gandhiji’s  Samadhi  and  I  laid 
a  wreath  on  his  grave.  I  cannot  asso- 
]  ciate  death  with  personalities  and  as  I 
^  stood  there  I  sensed  inwardly  his  pres- 
t  ence,  fearless  and  gentle,  just  as  he  had 
1  been  on  earth,  and  I  saluted  him  joy- 

I  ously,  sure  that  from  his  abode  of  peace 

^  and  light  he  was  continuing  to  inspire 
;  and  elevate  his  fellow  men  as  he  had 
I  done  in  his  past  life, 
j  We  lunched  that  day  with  Minister 
I  of  Health  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur  in  her 
IJ  home.  Physically  she  is  a  beautiful 
||  woman  whom  I  admire  and  honor  still 
I  more  for  her  loveliness  of  spirit  and 

J  mind  and  her  courage  in  tackling  for- 

!  midable  obstacles.  She  spoke  to  me  of 
j  her  cause— the  well-being  of  356,000,000 

■  people— and  I  felt  that  her  work  would 
I  tax  to  the  utmost  the  powers  of  Pallas 
j  Athene.  Yet  how  quiet  she  was,  and 
^  how  full  of  the  faith  that  moves  moun- 
1  tains.  I  noticed  the  simplicity  of  her 

I 
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style  of  living  and  the  unswerving  de¬ 
votion  to  her  mission— to  bring  health 
to  India  as  a  people. 

Ever  since  we  had  met  His  Highness 
Sardar-E-Rayasat  Karan  Singh  of 
Kashmir  on  our  first  visit  to  New  Delhi 
Polly  and  I  had  looked  forward  to 
accepting  his  invitation  to  visit  Kash¬ 
mir  in  the  spring  as  his  guests.  We  flew 
up  on  April  11.  The  snow-crowned 
Himalayas  rose  before  us  in  breath¬ 
taking  magnificence  and  I  felt  the 
tenseness  in  Polly’s  body  as  the  pilot 
threaded  his  hazardous  way  over  fear¬ 
ful  precipices  and  jagged  passes.  As  we 
motored  out  to  the  Prince’s  guest  house 
in  Srinagar  spring  seemed  to  be  “the 
year’s  pleasant  king.”  The  sun  was 
warm  on  my  face  and  the  wind 
brought  me  ravishing  fragrances  from 
apple  blossoms  and  young  grasses. 

Then  there  occurred  one  of  the  un¬ 
predictable  changes  of  weather  in  the 
Himalayas.  That  night  a  heavy  frost 
killed  the  apple  blossoms.  For  five 
days  the  wind  blew  furiously  and  it 
snowed,  rained,  or  sleeted  without  in¬ 
terruption.  I  stayed  in  bed  to  exorcise 
an  obstinate  cold.  Everyone  did  all 
they  could  for  our  comfort  and  pleas¬ 
ure  and  we  had  an  opportunity  to  rest 
before  continuing  the  tour.  Also  I  was 
glad  for  leisure  to  read  articles  in 
braille  that  had  piled  up.  I  was  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  the  forthcoming 
Bandung  conference— to  me  it  was  like 
fresh  waves  breaking  into  the  brackish 
ocean  of  earthly  affairs. 

When  we  flew  down  from  Kashmir 
to  Jumna  we  met  the  Prince  of  Kash¬ 
mir  again  and  his  lovely  young  bride 
who  had  been  a  princess  of  Nepal.  She 
told  me  that  she  intended  to  open  two 
new  schools  for  the  blind  in  Jumna 
before  long.  The  Prince  was  full  of 
progressive  plans  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country.  He  and  his  wife  were  friendly 
and  democratic  and  I  liked  them  very 
much. 
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We  went  on  to  New  Delhi.  From 
there  we  motored  to  Mussoorie  where 
I  was  to  open  the  first  seminar  on  the 
blind  in  India.  Lai  Advani  was  present 
and  I  was  gratified  to  see  so  many  in¬ 
telligent  people  gathered  to  pool  their 
experiences  and  thrash  out  their  prac¬ 
tical  difificulties.  Dr.  Saiyidian’s  ad¬ 
dress  was  full  of  wisdom  and  construc¬ 
tive  thought  and  it  was  a  gladdening 
experience  to  see  the  readiness  with 
which  Hindus,  Moslems,  Christians 
and  peoples  of  other  religions  worked 
together.  I  knew  that  there  were  ex¬ 
ceptions,  but  I  can  bear  witness  to 
numerous  examples,  here  and  in  other 
places,  where  movements  for  the  blind, 
and  the  deaf  too,  break  down  racial 
and  credal  barriers. 

Interfaith  Efforts 

While  we  were  in  New  Delhi  Fate 
approached  us  in  the  shape  of  the  Cul¬ 
tural  Attach^  from  the  Indonesian  Em¬ 
bassy,  Soejono  Kromodimoeljo.  He  told 
us  that  his  Government  was  very  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  me  visit  the  school  for  the 
blind  at  Bandung  and  said  that  he 
would  accompany  us  all  the  way.  I  was 
eager  to  go,  but  we  were  due  in  Pakis¬ 
tan  and  after  that  in  Burma. 

When  we  reached  Lahore  in  Pakis¬ 
tan  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
again  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  who  had 
rendered  such  precious  service  to  the 
blind  in  helping  to  establish  a  world 
system  of  braille.  He  had  worked  for 
a  year  and  a  half  to  improve  the  lot 
of  the  blind  in  Pakistan  and  it  was 
helpful  to  discuss  their  problems  with 
him.  The  newspapers  were  friendly, 
but  from  what  I  could  gather  almost 
everyone  in  the  seeing  population  of 
the  country  looks  upon  the  blind  as  fit 
only  for  begging. 

At  the  Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind  we  saw  a  delightful  p>er- 
formance  by  deaf  boys  imitating  the 
merchant,  the  beggar,  the  water-carrier. 


the  peasant,  the  bride  and  the  groom. 
They  were  merry  and  friendly,  but  we 
had  no  chance  to  watch  them  at  their 
speech  lessons.  We  saw  no  sign  of  the 
blind  pupils. 

On  the  evening  of  May  2,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  dehvering  a  speech  on  the 
prevention  of  bhndness  at  the  Medical 
College  of  Pakistan.  The  doctws 
showed  great  appreciation  and  I  was 
refreshed  by  their  determination  to 
improve  the  health  of  the  people.  We 
were  warmly  welcomed  at  the  Emerson 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  This  is  a  small 
school  where  boys  are  taught  to  read 
and  write  braille  and  to  earn  a  meager 
living  by  caning  chairs.  There  is  a  poor- 
house  where  the  blind  workers  live, 
but  we  were  not  invited  to  inspect  it. 

I  presented  braille  copies  of  the  Koran 
from  the  AFOB  to  some  men  from  the 
poorhouse  and  their  fervent  gratitude 
moved  me  beyond  words.  A  sightless 
member  of  the  Institute  implored  me 
to  appeal  to  the  Government  on  behalf 
of  the  school.  I  did  my  best  to  shake 
the  medieval  indifiFerence  of  the  Lahore 
Municipal  Corporation  the  following 
night,  but  their  lack  of  response  indi¬ 
cated  that  my  speech  was  a  failure. 

I  refused  a  number  of  invitations 
because  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  blind,  and  I  could  not  escape  a 
persistent  feeling  that  we  were  wasting 
our  time  in  Pakistan.  But  we  flew  to 
Karachi.  I  spoke  at  an  outdoor  meeting 
of  women  pleading  for  the  rights  of  the 
adult  blind  to  rehabilitation  and  em¬ 
ployment.  The  first  wife  of  Mohammed 
Ali  was  at  the  meeting.  I  had  read 
about  her  brave,  thoughtful  labors  for 
the  education,  social  freedom,  and  suf¬ 
frage  for  the  women  of  Pakistan  and  I 
wrote  a  note  asking  if  I  might  call  on 
her.  She  invited  us  for  tea  the  follow¬ 
ing  afternoon.  She  was  all  I  had  im¬ 
agined— beautiful,  refined,  a  woman  of 
vision  and  leadership.  I  told  her  that 
we  had  decided  to  go  to  Bandung  (we 
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had  talked  it  over  with  the  workers  for 
the  blind  in  Lahore  and  Karachi)  and 
she  expressed  much  pleasure.  She  had 
visited  the  school  for  the  deaf  there 
and  praised  its  articulation.  That  same 
day  Polly  and  I  went  to  the  small  but 
well-conducted  Centre  for  the  Adult 
Blind  under  Miss  Marjorie  Fyson.  I 
had  a  happy  time  with  her  students— 
young  men  skilled  in  massage,  basketry 
and  other  crafts.  Their  alertness  and 
cheery  courage  are  good  for  me  to  re¬ 
member. 

Mrs.  Macy's  Influence 
in  Indonesia 

Mr.  Kromodimoeljo  met  us  in  Karachi 
and  took  care  of  us  throughout  our  trip 
to  Indonesia.  We  spent  one  night  in 
Singapore,  then  caught  a  plane  for 
Djakarta.  The  Minister  of  Education 
and  other  eminent  persons  met  us  at 
the  airport.  The  government  sent  two 
charming  girls  to  serve  us  and  Soekono, 
as  we  now  called  Mr.  Kromodimoeljo, 
took  us  in  a  motor  car  up  to  Bandung. 
It  was  a  six  or  seven  hours’  drive.  Java 
was  all  I  had  imagined  from  reading 
Conrad  and  more— extensive  orchards, 
luscious  gardens,  old  Dutch  mansions 
and  glorious  fertile  mountains.  We 
stayed  as  guests  in  the  home  of  the 
Governor  of  Bandung  and  his  beautiful 
wife. 

When  we  inspected  the  school  for 
the  blind  the  next  morning  1  had  a  joy¬ 
ful  surprise— I  found  it  a  living  ex¬ 
pression  of  Anne  Sullivan  Macy’s  work! 
The  teachers  had  studied  her  methods 
with  perceptive  minds  and  were  em¬ 
bodying  them  in  the  free,  happy  lives 
of  their  pupils.  The  educational  mate¬ 
rials  were  inadequate  and  the  building 
was  overcrowded,  yet  the  teachers  had 
the  true  aim  of  education  at  heart— to 
show  the  pupils  not  “how  to  be  blind,” 
but  how  to  think  and  use  their  minds 
and  hands  for  shaping  the  materials 
within  them  for  normal  living.  The 


affection  between  teachers  and  pupils 
was  inspiring. 

The  next  afternoon  I  addressed  a 
meeting  of  Indonesian  women  on  their 
responsibilities  to  the  adult  blind. 
When  we  returned  to  Djakarta  we 
called  upon  the  President,  Dr.  Soe- 
kamo.  He  was  genial  and  warm¬ 
hearted.  We  talked  about  the  three 
thousand  islands  of  Indonesia  and  he 
told  how  he  visited  them  in  a  motor 
boat  and  said  that  he  often  sang  and 
danced  with  the  people.  Afterwards 
we  met  several  blind  social  workers 
and  then  rushed  away  to  the  Singapore 
plane  because  we  were  due  in  Rangoon 
on  May  12.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
as  it  were,  we  went  through  the  hail 
and  farewell  of  our  contacts  with  the 
courageous,  intelhgent,  artistic  Indo¬ 
nesian  people  on  the  garden  island  of 
Java. 

We  stopped  for  a  night  in  Bangkok, 
where  we  were  met  at  the  airport  by 
Mrs.  Peurifoy,  wife  of  the  late  Ambas¬ 
sador,  Miss  Genevieve  Caulfield,  the 
brave,  resourceful  blind  woman  at  the 
head  of  the  school  for  the  blind,  and 
several  others.  We  rested  at  the  Am¬ 
bassador’s  guest  house  during  the 
steaming  heat  and  in  the  evening 
passed  a  happy  hour  with  Mrs.  Peuri¬ 
foy.  Next  morning  we  had  only  a  few 
moments  to  spare  at  Miss  Caulfield’s 
school,  but  I  loved  the  surrounding 
trees  and  the  affectionate  interest  of 
the  nuns  in  the  children’s  welfare. 
Many  of  the  children  were  away  on 
vacation,  but  quite  a  number  did  not 
go  home  because  their  parents  had  re¬ 
jected  them  as  unfit  for  anything  but 
begging.  Thailand,  alas,  is  not  the  only 
place  where  it  is  still  difiBcult  to  con¬ 
vince  some  of  the  people  that  their 
afflicted  children  are  not  being  pun¬ 
ished  for  misdeeds  in  a  previous  state. 

In  Rangoon  the  American  Embassy 
placed  a  car  at  our  disposal.  Every  pos¬ 
sible  attention  to  our  comfort  and  well- 
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being  was  given  us  by  the  Government, 
and  the  genuine  interest  of  the  people 
in  their  blind  was  stimulating. 

On  May  13  we  visited  the  home  for 
the  blind  (Moslem)  and  found  that 
the  rugs,  baskets  and  small  articles  in 
carpentry  produced  by  the  men  were 
well  made.  They  worked  out  of  doors 
and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  their  cheer¬ 
ful  content.  At  the  workshop  for  the 
Christian  blind  and  St.  Michael’s  School 
for  the  Bhnd  and  the  school  for  the 
deaf  we  were  impressed  by  the  high 
standards  of  workmanship  and  teach¬ 
ing.  We  called  on  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  AflFairs  and  in  the  late  after¬ 
noon  attended  a  reception  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Embassy  where  we  met  Ambas¬ 
sador  Satterthwaite.  I  liked  his  firm 
handshake  and  it  was  good  to  talk  with 
him  about  our  adventures  in  various 
lands. 

Next  morning  early,  before  the  heat 
became  unbearable,  we  motored  out  to 
see  the  Shwedagon  Pagoda.  It  was  a 
queer  experience  for  Polly  and  me  to 
have  men  carry  us  in  chairs  up  the  long 
flights  of  steps  to  that  world-celebrated 
shrine.  I  passed  my  hand  over  statues 
of  Buddha  and  the  gold-leaf  which 
covers  the  pagoda.  Polly  was  overpow¬ 
ered  by  its  splendor  when  the  sun  shone 
upon  it  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  there 
could  not  be  a  more  radiant  symbol  on 
earth  of  faith  in  God  and  His  power  to 
deliver  from  sin  and  darkness. 

Guest’S  of  Prime  Minister  U  Nu 

In  the  late  afternoon  we  went  to  a 
reception  at  the  Burma  Translation  So¬ 
ciety  at  which  Prime  Minister  U  Nu 
was  present.  The  moment  I  took  his 
hand  I  was  attracted  by  his  noble  per¬ 
sonality,  his  dignified  grace  and  simpli¬ 
city.  There  was  tireless  energy  in  his 
hand  also,  and  a  cheerful  serenity.  It 
was  worth  traveling  all  those  thousands 
of  miles  just  to  find  that  type  of  states¬ 
man. 


It  was  Mr.  U  Nu  who  so  hospitably 
installed  us  at  his  quiet  country  guest 
house.  In  the  midst  of  his  labors  at  his 
city  residence  he  kept  sending  friendly 
inquiries  about  our  comfort  and  every 
morning,  by  his  order,  a  bunch  of 
Grand  Duke  Jessamines,  his  favorite 
flower,  was  placed  on  our  breakfast 
table.  I  felt  close  to  a  man  whose  peace 
of  soul  rises  above  material  concerns, 
and  whose  activities  in  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  omit  nothing  in  the  advancement 
of  human  life  and  happiness. 

Soon  after  eight  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  on  May  16  I  addressed  a  most  re¬ 
sponsive  audience  at  Madame  Aung 
San’s  house  on  prevention  of  blindness. 
In  the  afternoon  Mayor  U  Sein  Pe  gave 
me  a  beautiful  civic  welcome  at  City 
Hall,  and  I  urged  the  citizens  of  Ran¬ 
goon  to  study  the  needs  of  their  blind 
and  see  to  it  that  funds  were  provided 
to  train  those  who  were  capable  for 
self-support  or  at  least  partial  inde¬ 
pendence. 

The  next  morning  we  called  on  the 
President  of  the  Union  of  Burma,  and 
in  the  evening  the  Minister  of  Social 
Services  gave  a  dinner  in  my  honor 
where  blind  musicians  played  and  sang. 
On  the  I8th  we  lunched  at  the  Rotary 
Club.  I  had  learned  with  happy  sur¬ 
prise  that  it  had  raised  funds  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  braille  printing  press  for  the 
blind  of  Burma,  and  I  was  pleased  to 
be  able  to  tell  them  how  proud  I  was 
that  such  a  public-spirited  body  of  men 
were  taking  a  constructive  interest  in 
the  education  and  welfare  of  the  blind. 

We  left  Rangoon  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning  and  stopped  in  Hong 
Kong  at  noon.  We  had  only  four  hours 
before  going  on  to  Manila.  To  my  great 
regret  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  visit 
the  schools  for  the  handicapped,  but 
we  met  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  work 
for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  I  was  in¬ 
terviewed  by  the  press.  When  we 
landed  at  the  Manila  airport  we  were 
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met  by  the  Social  Welfare  Administra¬ 
tor,  Mrs.  Pacita  Warns,  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Citizens  Committee  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  and  a  group  of 
the  physically  handicapped.  The  press 
interviewed  us  most  pleasantly  at  the 
Manila  Hotel. 

Next  morning  we  called  upon  Presi¬ 
dent  Magsaysay.  His  hearty  handshake 
confirmed  my  previous  estimate  of  him. 
He  spoke  most  appreciatively  of  my  en¬ 
deavors  for  the  handicapped  and  con¬ 
ferred  upon  me  the  Medal  of  the  Gold¬ 
en  Heart.  In  the  evening  the  Social 
Welfare  Administration  honored  me 
with  a  testimonial  dinner.  There  was 
a  magic  touch  of  Filipino  art  and  cul¬ 
ture  in  the  atmosphere.  The  tribute 
paid  me  by  Francisco  Rodrigo,  a  young 
lawyer,  pleased  me  with  its  simplicity. 
He  talked  with  us  charmingly  about 
Filipino  poetry  and  music  and  gave  us 
some  good  laughs  too.  A  young  artist  in¬ 
terpreted  with  dramatic  gestures  a  song 
about  the  light  of  love  and  a  foolish 
bird  that  lost  its  way  in  the  rice  fields. 

New  Activity  in  the  Philippines 

The  afternoon  of  May  21  I  laid  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Pilot  Adjustment 
Training  Centre  at  Barranca,  Cubao, 
Quezon.  It  was  gratifying  to  see  the 
care,  thought,  and  energy  with  which 
the  Welfare  Administration  is  carrying 
forward  plans  to  erect  new  centers  in 
other  parts  of  the  Philippines.  We  were 
fortunate  during  this  week  to  have  with 
us  Mr.  Victor  J.  Baltazar,  Supervisor  of 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Manila.  From  him  we  learned  that  the 
activities  for  the  blind  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  are  much  like  those  in  the  United 
States,  but  they  are  entirely  under  the 
direction  of  Filipinos. 

We  had  an  opportunity  to  attend  a 
conference  of  students,  educators  and 
businessmen.  I  entreated  them  to  join 
hands  with  the  Social  Welfare  Adminis¬ 
tration,  to  give  full  support  to  the  Citi¬ 


zens  Committee  and  to  encourage  every 
agency  for  the  blind  to  learn  from  the 
Citizens  Committee  the  best  means  of 
co-operation. 

May  24  was  an  exciting  day.  After 
speaking  to  the  blind  workers  at  the 
Welfare  Administration’s  excellent  re¬ 
habilitation  workshop  we  inspected  the 
Philippine  Eye  Bank.  It  was  a  Red 
Letter  occasion  to  meet  the  Medical 
Consultant,  Dr.  Ceminiano  de  Ocampo. 
His  is  still  the  only  eye  hospital  in  the 
Philippine  Republic.  We  had  lunch 
with  Mrs.  Ferguson,  wife  of  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Ferguson,  and  a  number  of  attrac¬ 
tive,  intelligent  women,  both  Filipino 
and  American.  I  spoke  informally,  ex¬ 
pressing  my  wish  that  they  join  the 
crusade  to  keep  the  light  in  human  eyes 
and  to  brighten  the  long  night  of  the 
blind  with  purposeful  work.  They  all 
said  they  would  do  their  utmost  for 
the  cause. 

I  made  two  speeches  at  the  General 
Hospital,  first  to  the  blind  and  the  deaf, 
then  to  the  seeing  and  hearing,  remind¬ 
ing  them  that  their  duty  of  caring  for 
their  sight  was  as  important  as  the  duty 
of  the  handicapped  to  strive  for  inde¬ 
pendence.  I  spoke  of  my  delight  in  the 
services  that  Dr.  Ocampo  was  render¬ 
ing  through  the  hospital  and  told  them 
that  I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  many 
people  did  not  come  there  regularly  to 
have  their  eyes  examined. 

During  our  flight  from  Manila  to  To¬ 
kyo  we  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  in 
Okinawa.  I  did  not  know  that  a  school 
for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  had  been 
established  here,  and  I  was  astonished 
to  find  a  crowd  of  pupils  at  the  air¬ 
port  welcoming  me  affectionately  with 
smiles  and  flowers. 

Friendships  Renewed  in  Jopon 

In  Japan  we  were  among  old  friends 
and,  as  on  our  two  previous  visits,  the 
people  of  Nippon  poured  on  us  a  Nia¬ 
gara  of  kindness,  generosity  and  serv- 
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ice.  Our  hearts  were  filled  with  sorrow 
because  Takea  Iwahashi  had  died,  but 
somehow  he  seemed  very  close  as  we 
made  our  way  to  the  Imperial  Hotel. 

We  had  a  happy  foregathering  with 
members  of  the  Mainichi  Press  and  the 
Tokyo  Helen  Keller  Association.  The 
Association  of  Blind  Students  in  Japan 
were  also  present  and  they  saluted  me 
as  “our  mother  whose  little  bluebird  of 
happiness  flutters  in  our  hearts.”  I 
learned  that  under  the  Law  for  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  Handicapped  Persons  enacted 
in  1950  the  Tokyo  Association  and  the 
West  Japan  Helen  Keller  Foundation 
jointly  provide  selected  handicapped 
students  with  scholarships,  and  that 
thus  far  26  blind  and  four  deaf  have 
received  this  assistance.  I  was  also  in¬ 
formed  that  in  co-operation  with  the 
welfare  department  of  the  Mainichi 
newspapers  the  two  organizations  bear¬ 
ing  my  name  have  administered  treat¬ 
ment  for  trachoma  to  about  138,000 
patients,  thus  greatly  reducing  the  in¬ 
cidence  of  blindness  in  Japan. 

Another  cause  for  rejoicing  was  that 
since  my  first  visit  to  Japan  in  1937 
the  schools  for  handicapped  children 
had  increased  to  75  for  the  blind  and 
94  for  the  deaf.  The  West  Japan  Foun¬ 
dation  has  offered  subsidies  for  national 
rallies  of  the  societies  for  the  blind  and 
for  the  deaf  to  augment  their  effective¬ 
ness.  And  since  my  interest  extends  to 
all  the  handicapped  I  was  thankful  to 
hear  that  since  1952,  with  the  aid  of 
the  West  Japan  Foundation,  200  moth¬ 
ers  of  children  suffering  with  polio 
have  been  given  special  instruction  for 
their  care. 

May  20  we  called  on  Ambassador  Al¬ 
lison  and  had  an  audience  with  the 
Emperor  and  Empress.  This  was  our 
third  meeting  with  them  and  it  was  a 
welcome  opportunity  for  me  to  tell 
Their  Majesties  how  I  blessed  the  mag¬ 
nificent  way  the  Japanese  Government 
and  the  Japanese  people  had  navigated 


over  troubled  waters  for  the  blind,  the 
deaf  and  the  crippled. 

I  made  a  number  of  speeches  in  To¬ 
kyo  and  found  much  to  praise,  but  I 
reminded  my  audiences  that  constant  I 
vigilance  is  required.  For  instance,  it 
is  necessary  for  them  to  protect  their  j 
large  number  of  expert  blind  masseurs  I 
against  persons  with  sight  who  are  try-  | 
ing  to  take  away  their  jobs. 

June  1  we  flew  to  Osaka  where  I  felt 
Takeo’s  presence  very  strongly,  as  this 
was  his  home  town.  We  were  wel¬ 
comed  like  princesses  at  the  Osaka 
Mainichi  office.  Almost  as  soon  as  our 
joyful  greetings  were  over  our  friends 
put  into  my  hands  a  copy  of  The  Braille 
Mainichi  which  was  started  in  1922  on 
the  advise  of  Tadasu  Yoshimoto,  “the 
father  of  the  blind  in  Japan.”  Mainichi 
has  liberally  supported  this  magazine 
ever  since.  Its  contents  cover  political, 
economic  and  social  news  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  items  of  varied  interest.  In 
addition,  the  Mainichi  newspapers  in¬ 
courage  contests  between  blind  stu¬ 
dents  in  oratory,  music,  debate,  lectur¬ 
ing,  dramatics  and  athletics.  There  is 
no  enumerating  the  services  which  The 
Braille  Mainichi  renders  to  people 
without  sight  all  over  the  country. 

The  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  was 
full  of  life  and  emotion  the  day  Polly 
and  I  moved  through  its  quarters.  There 
is  a  shrine  here  to  Takeo  s  memory  and 
we  laid  a  beautiful  wreath  on  it  while 
his  sweet  wife  and  family  wept.  Japa¬ 
nese  spring  flowers  graced  every  part  of 
the  building,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  that 
Mrs.  Iwahashi  was  teaching  flower  ar¬ 
rangement  to  people  without  sight.  We 
went  into  the  factory  Takeo  had  created 
where  some  blind  men  worked  pur-  j 
posefully  with  their  sighted  colleagues 
manufacturing  useful  articles  out  of  tin  i 
plate.  The  small  number  of  braille 
books  that  he  had  begun  to  collect  had 
grown  enormously.  The  library  was  a 
wonder  to  behold— both  Japanese  and 
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English  books  dealing  with  poetry, 
philosophy,  religion,  science,  and  so  on. 

From  the  Lighthouse  we  went  to 
Heiraryo,  a  home  for  blind  women.  In 
Japan  the  prejudice  against  blind 
women  is  still  very  strong,  and  this  is 
why  the  West  Japan  Foundation  es¬ 
tablished  a  home  which  affords  them 
training  that  may  enable  them  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet.  The  20  or  30  women 
that  I  met  seemed  cheerful  in  their 
pleasant  home,  and  I  encouraged  them 
to  keep  working  so  as  to  break  down 
the  barriers  between  them  and  public 
understanding. 

We  motored  out  to  the  beautiful  lake 
near  Kyoto  where  Lady  Otani,  sister  of 
the  Empress,  lives.  We  were  already 
friends  and  it  was  balm  to  be  with  her. 
We  had  met  one  of  her  sons  at  the 
Imperial  Hotel  in  Tokyo,  and  now  we 
were  introduced  to  the  other.  He  was 
deaf,  but  he  spoke  distinctly,  Polly  said. 

On  June  4  a  great  rally  of  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  blind  took  place  in 
Kyoto.  My  happiness  in  greeting  them 
had  a  peculiar  quality,  they  were  so 
alive  and  full  of  faith  in  the  new  day 
that  was  dawning  for  them.  We  dined 
with  the  Prefectural  Governor  and 
Mayor  and  representatives  of  local  so¬ 
cial  welfare  organizations.  It  was  truly 
a  beautiful  affair,  and  Polly  and  I 
yearned  to  stay  longer  in  this  city  of 
scholars  and  artists,  but  a  close  sched¬ 


ule  put  such  enchantment  out  of  the 
question.  At  every  place  where  we 
stopped  on  the  way  back  to  Tokyo— 
Nagoya,  Hamamatsu,  Nimazu— blind 
students  came  to  greet  me  and  many 
lovely  memories  brought  tears  to  my 
eyes  as  I  waved  to  them  from  the  train. 

Now  that  I  am  at  home  and  can  look 
back  upon  this  tour,  I  am  filled  with  a 
proud  sense  that  the  blind  of  the  earth, 
helped  by  loving  friendship,  are  coming 
within  reach  of  salvation.  Well  do  I 
know  that  the  majority  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  many  is¬ 
lands  far  out  in  the  seas  will  receive 
little  or  no  assistance  in  this  generation, 
but  from  time  to  time  I  have  had  mar¬ 
vellous  news.  Lai  Advani  in  India,  for 
example,  has  kept  me  abreast  of  what 
is  happening.  Following  the  seminar  on 
the  blind  which  I  opened  and  the  sem¬ 
inar  on  the  deaf  I  am  assured  that 
strong  measures  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  Central  and  State  Govern¬ 
ments  to  set  up  nurseries  for  teaching 
babies,  blind  or  deaf,  and  to  build  new 
schools  for  older  children  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  up-to-date  factories  for  adults.  Now 
Lai  writes  that  the  Helen  Keller  Trust 
Fund  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  of  In¬ 
dia  (which  Mr,  Basrurker  founded)  is 
growing  into  a  flourishing  organization, 
and  that  all  work  for  the  handicapp>ed 
is  moving  faster  than  it  ever  did  before. 
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Editorially  Speaking 


introducing 

HINDSIGHT 

By  M.  Robert  Barnett 

With  this  issue  of  the  'New  Outlook, 
we  introduce  a  new  department.  It  is 
intended  to  be  largely  editorial  in  tone. 
It  will,  however,  carry  bits  of  news, 
usually  news  that  reflects  one  or  an¬ 
other  of  the  cross  currents  in  our  think¬ 
ing  of  the  problems  of  blindness.  It 
will  not  take  the  place  of  genuine 
editorials,  to  which  your  attention  is 
invited  either  as  a  reader  or  a  potential 
guest  writer.  “Hindsight”  carries  my 
name  as  author,  but  I  would  prefer 
that  it  be  as  a  compiler  of  items  which 
you  the  reader  will  send  along.  Hind¬ 
sight  is  its  title— probably  because  most 
of  what  we  know  is  from  looking  back 
at  successes  and  mistakes.  Hindsight 
may  sometimes  help  us  to  look  ahead 
to  an  ever  better  New  Outlook  for  the 
Blind. 

CHANEL  NO.  5? 

We  took  a  whiff  at  the  fragrance 
garden  situation  the  other  day  and 
picked  up  this  little  scent.  That  latest 
one— the  $125,000  project  slated  for 
New  York’s  Central  Park  about  a  year 
ago— has  been  abandoned.  There’s  an 
inside  story  here,  but  the  most  we 
could  learn  is  that  the  decision  against 
the  garden  was  not  forced  by  the  pro¬ 
tests  of  many  of  us  who  were  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  fragrance  gardens 
all  over  America.  It  seems  the  plan 
went  on  the  rocks  somewhere  in  the 


relationship  of  the  sponsors  with  the 
New  York  City  Park  Department,  and 
the  issue  was  more  of  a  financial  than 
a  philosophical  one.  Could  it  really 
have  been  only  a  matter  of  cost,  or  did 
doubts  about  the  real  worth  of  such  a 
project  manage  to  creep  in? 

what’s  the  rub 

We  have  learned  that  members  of 
the  British  delegation  to  the  recent 
international  physical  therapy  conven¬ 
tion  in  New  York  have  been  quoted 
as  telling  their  associates  in  this  coun¬ 
try  that  blind  physical  therapists  are 
barely  tolerated  in  England. 

It  is  true  that  blind  persons  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  being  trained  and  are  holding 
jobs,  but  apparently  without  honor 
among  their  sighted  fellows.  We  cannot 
help  but  ask  again  whether  some  of 
the  opportunities  which  we  seek  on  an 
organized  basis  for  “the  blind”  may 
not  actually  be  unwise.  If  the  hearsay 
reported  here  is  true,  then  the  British 
blind  had  better  take  steps  to  discover 
the  cause  of  disparaging  remarks. 

In  America,  it  only  means  that  we 
had  better  know  very  well  indeed  just 
what  we  are  talking  about  when  we 
promote  the  idea  of  physical  therapy 
as  a  profession  in  which  the  blind 
generally  would  be  successful.  We  are 
as  violently  opposed  to  undemocratic 
obstacles  against  a  person  who  is  blind 
as  anyone  else,  but  we  also  feel  that 
we  must  be  certain  that  blindness  is 
not  a  barrier  standing  between  the 
individual  and  the  profession’s  realistic 
requirements.  And  so  I  say,  old  chaps, 
America  is  confused  enough  about 
work  for  the  blind  without  being  pre¬ 
sented  with  this  suggestion  of  uncer- 
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tainty  from  across  the  Atlantic.  After 
all,  we  have  had  until  now  considerable 
faith  in  British  solidarity,  so  carry  on. 

CANE  MUTINY 

For  those  who  like  to  take  potshots 
at  sighted  society  for  its  blindspots 
about  blindness,  here’s  some  new  am¬ 
munition.  New  York  State  just  joined 
the  ranks  of  all  the  other  states  with 
a  white  cane  law.  The  fact  that  most 
recognized  blind  leaders  opposed  it  to 
no  avail  is  bad  enough— but  get  a  load 
of  the  details.  For  the  motorist  to 
recognize  the  cane  as  a  signal  for  him 
to  stop,  the  blind  pedestrian  must  carry' 
the  thing  in  an  upraised  position  as  he 
crosses  the  street. 

Just  imagine  the  spectacle  of  any¬ 
thing  but  normalcy  this  presents. 
What’s  worse,  how  is  the  blind  person 
to  avoid  falling  down  an  open  man¬ 
hole  or  stumbling  over  the  curb?  Carry 
two  canes?  Heaven  help  the  poor  non¬ 
blind  pedestrians  who  must  face  the 
onslaught  of  the  charging  lance. 

All  of  which  also  reminds  me  of  a 
terrifying  race  I  made  across  the 
Champs  Eylsees  with  my  French  as¬ 
sociate  Georges  Raverat  one  day.  Frus¬ 
trated  by  the  constant  speeding  lines 
of  little  French  cars  and  impatient  to 
get  across  to  a  restaurant  date,  M. 
Raverat  grasped  my  arm  and  lifted 


it  with  my  extended  white  cane.  Rigid¬ 
ly  holding  arm  and  cane  aloft,  we  ran 
across  that  famous  thoroughfare  where 
no  sighted  person  in  his  right  mind 
would  even  attempt  to  cross.  The  fact 
that  we  lived  through  that  one  test 
is  no  indication  that  it  should  be  at¬ 
tempted  on  New  York’s  Broadway  or 
a  freeway  in  Los  Angeles. 

We  suppose  these  laws  have  some 
propaganda  value  for  someone,  but  we 
still  strongly  recommend  that  one  ac¬ 
cept  the  proffered  help  of  a  friendly 
stranger  as  the  safest  way  to  get  to  the 
other  side. 

NOW  HEAR  this! 

Members  of  the  Bhnded  Veterans 
Association  were  snapped  to  attention 
at  their  Milwaukee  convention  again 
this  year  by  their  favorite  civilian  com¬ 
manding  officer.  This  time.  Father  Tom 
Carroll  raised  his  voice  against  the 
inequities  of  the  established  American 
definition  of  blindness.  This  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  many  have  contemplated, 
but  so  far  as  we  know  which  none  has 
yet  resolved.  Perhaps  the  talk-talk  by 
experts  which  he  proposed  might  pro¬ 
duce  some  guidelines  for  future  action. 
For  those  who  savor  dilemmas,  we 
recommend  you  take  a  bite  at  this  one. 
How  can  a  blind  person  not  be  a  blind 
person?  By  definition,  of  course. 
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Within  the  Grace  of  God 


JACOBUS  lenBROEK,  J.S.D. 


During  our  regular  convention  ses¬ 
sions  today  we  have  had  a  fairly  full 
review  of  the  work  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind.  We  have  seen 
the  accelerated  growth  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  marked  by  the  aecession  of  nine 
state  affiliates  in  the  year  since  our  last 
national  convention,  lifting  us  from  a 
beginning  of  seven  states  in  1940  to  a 
grand  total  of  forty-two  states  today 
and  with  a  clear  view  of  affiliates  in 
forty-eight  states  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  We  have  seen  an  organization 
with  purposes  as  irrepressible  as  the 
aspiration  of  men  to  be  free,  with  far- 
flung  activities  and  accomplishments, 
with  the  solid  adherence  and  participa¬ 
tion  of  rank-and-file  members  and  with 
the  selfless  devotion  of  an  ever-increas¬ 
ing  array  of  able  and  distinguished 
leaders.  We  have  seen  the  action  and 
the  forces  of  action.  We  have  also  seen 
the  reaction  and  the  forces  of  reaction. 
There  is  perhaps  no  stronger  testimony 
to  our  developing  prestige  and  influ¬ 
ence  as  the  nationwide  movement  and 
organization  of  the  blind  than  the 
scope  and  intensity  of  the  attacks  upon 
us.  These  attacks  are  not  new.  They 
have  persisted  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning.  They  have  ranged  from  un¬ 
speakable,  whispering  campaigns 
against  the  character  and  integrity  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Federation  to  public 
disparagement  of  its  goals  and  stnic- 

Frofessor  tenbroek  delivered  this  address  at 
the  banquet  oj  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  on  July  1,  1956.  He  is  president  of  that 
organization,  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley,  and  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Cidifornia  Social  Welfare  Board. 


tme.  Now,  however,  the  attacks  have 
taken  on  a  new  bitterness  and  violence. 
They  include  open  avowals  of  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  wipe  several  of  our  affiliates 
out  of  existence  and  every  step  possible 
has  been  taken  to  bring  about  this 
result. 

Whence  eome  these  attacks?  What  is 
the  motivation  behind  them?  Are  they 
personal?  Are  they  institutional?  Are 
they  based  on  policy  differences  as  to 
ends  as  well  as  to  means?  What  is  the 
pattern  of  action  and  reaction  for  the 
future?  Is  such  conflict  unavoidable? 
To  what  degree  is  reconciliation  pos¬ 
sible? 

It  is  to  an  analysis  of  these  problems 
and  to  an  answer  to  these  questions  that 
I  should  like  to  direet  your  attention 
tonight. 

Let  me  begin  by  giving  you  a  purely 
hypothetical  and  very  fanciful  situa¬ 
tion.  Imagine  that  somewhere  in  the 
world  there  exists  a  civilization  in 
which  the  people  without  hair— that  is 
the  bald— are  looked  down  upon  and 
rigidly  set  apart  from  everyone  else  by 
virtue  of  their  distinguishing  physical 
characteristic.  If  you  can  accept  this 
fantasy  for  a  moment,  it  is  clear  that 
at  least  two  kinds  of  organization  would 
come  into  being  dedieated  to  serve  the 
interests  of  these  unfortunate  folk. 
First,  I  suggest,  there  would  appear  a 
group  of  non-bald  persons  drawn  to¬ 
gether  out  of  sympathy  for  the  sorry 
eondition  of  this  rejected  minority;  in 
short,  a  benevolent  soeiety  with  a  char¬ 
itable  purpose  and  a  protective  role. 
At  first,  all  of  the  members  of  this  so¬ 
ciety  would  be  volunteers,  doing  the 
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work  on  their  free  time  and  out  of  the 
goodness  of  their  hearts.  Later,  paid 
employees  would  be  added  who  would 
earn  their  livelihood  out  of  the  work 
and  who  would  gradually  assume  a 
position  of  dominance.  This  society 
would,  I  believe,  have  the  field  pretty 
much  to  itself  for  a  rather  long  time. 

In  the  course  of  years,  it  would  vir¬ 
tually  eliminate  cruel  and  unusual  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  bald,  furnish  them  many 
services  and  finally  create  enclaves  and 
retreats  within  which  the  hairless 
might  escape  embarrassing  contact 
with  normal  society  and  even  find  a 
measure  of  satisfaction  and  spiritual 
reward  in  the  performance  of  simple 
tasks  not  seriously  competitive  with 
the  ordinary  pursuits  of  the  larger  com¬ 
munity. 

The  consequence  of  this  good  work 
would,  I  venture  to  say,  be  a  regular 
flow  of  contributions  by  the  commun¬ 
ity,  an  acceptance  by  the  community 
of  the  charitable  foundation  as  the 
authentic  interpreter  of  the  needs  of 
those  unfortunate  and  inarticulate  souls 
afflicted  with  baldness,  an  increasing 
veneration  for  the  charitable  founda¬ 
tion  and  a  general  endorsement  of  its 
principles  and— gradually  but  irresist¬ 
ibly— the  growth  of  a  humanitarian 
awareness  that  the  bald  sufFer  their 
condition  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
and  accordingly  that  they  should  be 
sponsored,  protected,  tolerated  and 
permitted  to  practice,  under  suitable 
supervision  and  control,  what  few  un¬ 
complicated  trades  patient  training 
may  reveal  them  able  to  perform. 

Eventually,  a  great  number  of  char¬ 
itable  organizations  would  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  bald. 
They  or  some  of  them  would  join  to¬ 
gether  in  a  common  association  which 
might  well  be  entitled  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Bald. 
Step  by  step,  upon  the  published  “Pro¬ 
ceedings”  of  their  annual  meetings. 


carefully  edited  to  eliminate  the  views 
of  the  outspoken  bald,  they  would 
aspire  to  climb  to  professional  status. 
As  a  part  of  their  self-assigned  roles  as 
intepreters  and  protectors  of  the  bald 
they,  or  some  of  them,  would  sooner  or 
later  undertake  to  lay  down  “criteria” 
and  “standards”  for  all  service  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  bald  to  be  “a  manual  of 
guidance  of  those  responsible  for  oper¬ 
ating  the  programs.  .  .  .” 

These,  then,  would  be  the  assump¬ 
tions  and  the  ends  to  which  the  chari¬ 
table  organizations  for  the  bald  would 
tirelessly  and  successfully  exert  them¬ 
selves.  They  would  petition  the  com¬ 
munity  through  both  public  and  private 
enterprise  to  support  these  piuqwses, 
and  their  appeals  would  dramatize 
them  through  a  subtle  invocation  of  the 
sympathetic  and  compassionate  traits 
of  human  nature.  Sooner  or  later,  some 
of  them,  in  order  to  drive  competitors 
out  of  business,  gamer  favor  with  the 
public  and  give  color  of  legitimacy  to 
their  own  methods,  would  issue  what 
they  would  unbashedly  call  a  code  of 
fund-raising  ethics. 

All  this  presumably  would  take  much 
time;  but  before  too  many  generations 
had  passed  I  expect  that  most  if  not 
all  of  these  objectives  would  have  come 
to  fruition,  and  there  would  appear  to 
be  an  end  to  the  problem  of  the  bald. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  seem 
always  to  be  those  who  persist  in  ques¬ 
tioning  established  institutions  and  re¬ 
vered  traditions;  and  in  my  improba¬ 
ble  fable,  at  some  point  well  along  in 
the  story,  there  would  appear  a  small 
band  of  irascible  individuals— a  little 
group  of  willful  men— bent  on  exposing 
and  tearing  down  the  whole  laborious 
and  impressive  structure  of  humani- 
tarianism  and  progress.  Incredibly  and 
ironically,  these  malcontents  would 
emerge  from  the  very  ranks  of  the  bald 
themselves.  At  first  1  suspect  that  they 
would  pass  unheard  and  almost  un- 
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noticed;  but  eventually  their  numbers 
would  increase  and  their  dissent  be¬ 
come  too  insistent  to  be  easily  ignored. 
What  they  would  be  saying,  as  I  make 
it  out,  is  something  like  this: 

“You  have  said  that  we  are  diflFerent 
because  we  are  bald,  and  that  this 
difference  marks  us  as  inferior.  But  we 
do  not  agree  with  certain  Biblical  par¬ 
ables  that  possession  of  hair  is  an  index 
of  strength,  certainly  not  that  it  is  a 
measure  either  of  virtue  or  of  ability. 
Owing  to  your  prejudice  and  perhaps 
your  guilt— because  you  do  not  like  to 
look  upon  us— you  have  barred  us  from 
the  normal  affairs  of  the  community 
and  shunted  us  aside  as  if  we  were 
pariahs.  But  we  carry  no  contagion  and 
present  no  danger,  except  as  you  define 
our  condition  as  unclean  and  make  of 
our  physical  defect  a  stigma.  In  your 
misguided  benevolence  you  have  taken 
us  off  the  streets  and  provided  shelters 
where  we  might  avoid  the  pitiless  gaze 
of  the  non-bald  and  the  embarrassment 
of  their  contact.  But  what  we  wish 
chiefly  is  to  be  back  on  the  streets,  with 
access  to  all  the  avenues  of  ordinary 
commerce  and  activity.  We  do  not 
want  your  pity,  since  there  need  be  no 
occasion  for  it;  and  it  is  not  we  who 
suffer  embarrassment  in  company  with 
those  whom  we  deem  our  fellows  and 
our  equals.  You  have  been  kind  to  us, 
and  if  we  were  animals  we  should  per¬ 
haps  be  content  with  that;  but  our 
road  to  hell  has  been  paved  with  your 
good  intentions.”  One  of  the  leaders  of 
the  bald  doubtless  would  rise  to  say: 
“We  do  not  want  compassion,  we  want 
understanding;  we  do  not  want  toler¬ 
ance,  we  want  acceptance;  we  do  not 
want  charity,  we  want  opportunity;  we 
do  not  want  dependency,  we  want  in¬ 
dependence.  You  have  given  us  much, 
but  you  have  withheld  more;  you  have 
withheld  those  values  which  we  prize 
above  all  else,  exactly  as  you  do:  per¬ 
sonal  liberty,  dignity,  privacy,  oppor¬ 


tunity,  and— most  of  all— equality.  But 
if  it  is  not  in  your  power,  or  consistent 
with  your  premises,  to  see  these  things 
as  our  goals,  be  assured  that  it  is  within 
our  power  and  consistent  with  our  self- 
knowledge  to  demand  them  and  to 
press  for  their  attainment.  For  we 
know  by  hard  experience  what  you  do 
not  know,  or  have  not  wished  to  recog¬ 
nize:  that  given  the  opportunity  we  are 
your  equals;  that  as  a  group  we  are 
no  better  and  no  worse  than  you— 
being  in  fact  a  random  sample  of  your¬ 
selves.  We  are  your  doubles,  whether 
the  yardstick  be  intellectual  or  physical 
or  psychological  or  occupational.  Our 
goals,  in  short,  are  these:  we  wish  to 
be  liberated,  not  out  of  society  but 
into  it;  we  covet  independence,  not  in 
order  to  be  distinct  but  in  order  to  be 
equal.  We  are  aware  that  these  goals, 
like  the  humane  objectives  you  have 
labored  so  long  to  accomplish,  will 
require  much  time  and  effort  and  wis¬ 
dom  to  bring  into  being.  But  the  pain¬ 
ful  truth  must  be  proclaimed  that  your 
purposes  are  not  our  purposes;  we  do 
not  share  your  cherished  assumptions 
of  the  nature  of  baldness,  and  will  not 
endure  the  handicap  you  have  placed 
upon  it. 

“And  so  we  have  formed  our  own 
organization,  in  order  to  speak  for  our¬ 
selves  from  the  experience  which  we 
alone  have  known  and  can  interpret. 
We  bear  no  malice  and  seek  no  special 
favors,  beyond  the  right  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  join  society  as  equal  partners 
and  members  in  good  standing  of  the 
great  enterprise  that  is  our  nation  and 
our  common  cause.” 

End  of  quotation— end  of  fable.  Is 
this  fable  simply  a  fanciful  story  or  is 
is  a  parable?  Some  will  say,  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  I  have  not  presented  the 
case  of  the  blind— that  there  is  no  par¬ 
allel  and  therefore  no  parable.  For  one 
thing,  is  it  not  surely  ridiculous  to  im¬ 
agine  that  any  civilized  society  could  so 
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iut  baldly  misinterpret  the  character  of 

!nt  those  who  are  not  blessed  with  hair  on 

igs  their  heads?  It  may  be!  But  civilized 

lin  society  has  always  so  misinterpreted 

If-  the  character  of  those  who  lack  sight 

to  in  their  eyes,  and  on  a  basis  of  that 

ve  misinterpretation  has  created  the  handi- 

do  cap  of  blindness.  You  and  I  know  that 

ig-  bhnd  people  are  simply  people  who 

re  cannot  see;  society  believes  that  they 

re  are  people  shorn  of  the  capacity  to  live 

1—  normal,  useful,  productive  lives  and 

ir-  5  that  belief  has  largely  tended  to  make 
er  them  so. 

:al  For  another  thing,  did  the  fable 
ur  accurately  portray  the  attitudes  of  at 
to  least  some  of  the  agencies  for  the 
ut  blind?  Are  their  goals  really  so  differ- 
in  ent  from  the  goals  of  the  blind  them- 
be  selves?  Do  they  actually  arrogate  to 
Is,  themselves  the  roles  of  interpreter  and 
ve  protector,  ascribing  to  their  clients 
ill  characteristics  of  abnormality  and  de¬ 
ls-  I  pendency?  To  answer  these  questions 
n-  r  and  to  demonstrate  the  bona  fides  of 
ur  !  the  parable,  I  shall  let  some  agency 
lo  ^  leaders  speak  for  themselves  in  the 
ns  i  form  of  seven  recent  quotations: 
ot  I  Quotation  number  one  uttered  by 
^  an  agency  psychiatrist:  “All  visible  de¬ 
formities  require  special  study.  Blind- 
m  ■  ness  is  a  visible  deformity  and  all  blind 
r-  I  persons  follow  a  pattern  of  depend- 
ve  I  ency.”  That  one  hardly  requires  any 
;t.  elucidation  to  make  its  meaning  plain, 
al  !  Quotation  number  two  uttered  by 
r-  f  the  author  of  a  well-known  volume 
rs  upon  the  blind  for  which  the  American 
le  I  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
id  ,  conferred  upon  him  a  well-known 
award:  “With  many  persons,  there  was 
Is  an  expectation  in  the  establishment  of 
is  the  early  schools  .  .  .  that  the  blind  in 
10  general  would  thereby  be  rendered 

le  capable  of  earning  their  own  support— 

r-  a  view  that  even  at  the  present  is 
le  shared  in  some  quarters.  It  would  have 
n-  been  much  better  if  such  a  hope  had 

50  never  been  entertained,  or  if  it  had 


existed  in  a  greatly  modified  form.  A 
limited  acquaintance  of  a  practical 
nature  with  the  blind  as  a  whole  and 
their  capabihties  has  usually  been  suf¬ 
ficient  to  demonstrate  the  weakness  of 
this  conception.”  That  one  also  speaks 
adequately  for  itself. 

Quotation  number  three  uttered  by 
a  well-known  blind  agency  head: 
“After  he  is  once  trained  and  placed, 
the  average  disabled  person  can  fend 
for  himself.  In  the  case  of  the  bhnd, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  set  up  a 
special  state  service  agency  which  will 
supply  them  not  only  rehabilitation 
training  but  other  services  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.”  The  agencies  “keep  in 
constant  contact  with  them  as  long  as 
they  five.”  So  the  blind  are  unique 
among  the  handicapped  in  that,  no 
matter  how  well-adjusted,  trained  and 
placed,  they  require  lifelong  supervi¬ 
sion  by  the  agencies. 

Quotation  number  four  uttered  by 
another  well-known  blind  agency 
head:  “The  operation  of  the  vending 
stand  program,  we  feel,  necessitates 
maintaining  a  close  control  by  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  through  the  Ucensing 
agency  with  respect  to  both  equipment 
and  stock,  as  well  as  the  actual  super¬ 
vision  of  the  operation  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  stand.  It  is  therefore  our  belief 
that  the  program  would  fail  if  the 
blind  stand  managers  were  permitted 
to  operate  without  control.”  This  is, 
of  course,  just  the  specific  application 
of  the  general  doctrine  of  the  incom¬ 
petence  of  the  blind  expressed  in  the 
previous  quotation.  Blind  businessmen 
are  incapable  of  operating  an  independ¬ 
ent  business.  The  agencies  must  super¬ 
vise  and  control  the  stock,  equipment 
and  the  business  operation. 

Quotation  number  five,  first  sentence 
of  the  Code  of  Ethics  (so-called)  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind:  “The  operations  of  all 
agencies  for  the  blind  entail  a  high 
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degree  of  responsibility  because  of  the 
element  of  public  trusteeship  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  blind  involved  in  services 
to  the  blind.”  The  use  of  the  word  “pro¬ 
tection”  makes  it  plain  that  the  trustee¬ 
ship  here  referred  to  is  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  existing  under  the  United 
Nations  Trusteeship  Council— that  is, 
custody  and  control  of  underprivileged, 
backward  and  dependent  peoples. 

Quotation  number  six  uttered  by  still 
another  well-known  blind  agency  head: 
“To  dance  and  sing,  to  play  and  act,  to 
swim,  bowl  and  rollerskate,  to  work 
creatively  in  clay,  wood,  aluminum  or 
tin,  to  make  dresses,  to  join  in  group 
readings  or  discussions,  to  have  enter¬ 
tainments  and  parties,  to  engage  in 
many  other  activities  of  one’s  own 
choosing— this  is  to  fill  the  life  of  any¬ 
one  with  the  things  that  make  life 
worth  living.”  Are  these  the  things  that 
make  life  worth  living  for  you?  Only 
the  benevolent  keeper  of  an  asylum 
could  make  this  remark— only  a  person 
who  views  blindness  as  a  tragedy 
which  can  be  somewhat  mitigated  by 
little  touches  of  kindness  and  service 
to  help  pass  the  idle  hours  but  which 
cannot  be  overcome.  Some  of  these 
things  may  be  suitable  accessories  to  a 
hfe  well  filled  with  other  things— a 
home,  a  job  and  the  rights  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  citizenship,  for  example. 

Quotation  number  seven  uttered  by 
still  another  head  of  a  blind  agency: 
“A  job,  a  home,  and  the  right  to  be  a 
citizen,  will  come  to  the  blind  in  that 
generation  when  each  and  every  blind 
person  is  a  living  advertisement  of  his 
ability  and  capacity  to  accept  the  priv¬ 
ileges  and  responsibilities  of  citizen¬ 
ship.  Then  we  professionals  will  have 
no  problem  of  interpretation  because 
the  blind  will  no  longer  need  us  to 
speak  for  them  and  we,  like  primitive 
segregation,  will  die  away  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  which  society  will  include  only 
in  its  historical  records.”  “A  job,  a 


home  and  the  right  to  be  a  citizen,” 
are  not  now  either  the  possessions  or 
the  rights  of  the  blind— they  will  oijy 
come  to  the  blind  in  a  future  genera¬ 
tion!  A  generation,  moreover,  which 
will  never  come  to  the  sighted  since 
it  is  one  in  which  “each  and  every 
blind  person”  will  live  up  to  some 
golden  rule  far  beyond  the  human 
potential.  In  that  never-to-be-expected 
age,  the  leaders  of  the  agencies  for  the 
blind  will  no  longer  discharge  their 
present  function  of  “interpretation,” 
because  the  blind  will  then  be  able  to 
speak  for  themselves. 

Whatever  else  can  be  said  about 
these  quotations,  no  one  can  say  that 
these  agency  leaders  lack  candor.  They 
have  stated  their  views  with  the  utmost 
explicitness.  Moreover,  these  are  not 
isolated  instances  of  a  disappearing 
attitude,  a  vestigial  remainder  of  a  for¬ 
gotten  era.  Such  expressions  are  not 
confined  to  those  here  quoted.  Many 
other  statements  of  the  same  force  and 
character  could  be  produced;  and  the 
evidence  that  the  deed  has  been  suited 
to  the  word  is  abundant.  At  long  last, 
we  now  know  that  we  must  finally  lay 
at  rest  the  pious  platitude  and  the 
hopeful  conjecture  that  the  blind  them¬ 
selves  and  the  agencies  for  the  blind 
are  really  all  working  towards  the  same 
objectives  and  differ  only  as  to  means 
for  achieving  them.  I  would  that  it 
were  so.  We  are  not  in  agreement  as 
to  objectives  although  we  frequently 
disagree  as  to  means  as  well. 

The  frankly  avowed  purposes  and 
the  practices  of  the  agencies  tend  in 
the  direction  of  continued  segregation 
along  vocational  and  other  lines.  The 
blind  would  move  vigorously  in  the 
direction  of  increasing  integration,  of 
orienting,  counseling  and  training  the 
blind  towards  competitive  occupations 
and  placing  them  therein,  towards  a 
job,  a  home  and  normal  community 
activities  and  relations.  The  agencies, 
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by  their  words  and  their  acts,  tend  to 
sanctify  and  reinforce  those  semi-con¬ 
scious  stereotypes  and  prejudicial  atti¬ 
tudes  which  have  always  plagued  the 
condition  of  the  physically  disabled 
and  the  socially  deprived.  We,  by  our 
words  and  acts,  would  weaken  them 
and  gradually  blot  them  out  altogether. 
Their  statements  assert  and  their 
operations  presuppose  a  need  for  con¬ 
tinuous,  hovering  surveillance  of  the 
sightless— in  recreation,  occupation  and 
congregation— virtually  from  cradle  to 
grave.  We  deny  that  any  such  need 
exists  and  refute  the  premise  of  neces¬ 
sary  dependency  and  incompetence  on 
which  it  is  based.  Their  philosophy 
derives  from  and  still  reflects  the  phil¬ 
anthropic  outlook  and  ethical  uplift 
of  those  Friendly  Visitors  of  a  previous 
century  whose  self-appointed  mission 
was  to  guide  their  less  fortunate  neigh¬ 
bors  to  personal  salvation  through  a 
combination  of  material  charity  and 
moral  edification.  We  believe  that  the 
problems  of  the  blind  are  at  least  as 
much  social  as  personal  and  that  a 
broad  frontal  attack  on  public  miscon¬ 
ceptions  and  existing  program  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  blind  is  best  calculated 
to  achieve  desirable  results.  We  be- 
heve,  moreover,  that  it  is  worthwhile 
inquiring  into  the  rationale  of  any 
activity  which  takes  as  its  psychologi¬ 
cal  premise  the  double-barreled  dogma 
that  those  deprived  of  sight  are  de¬ 
prived  also  of  judgment  and  common 
sense,  and  that  therefore  what  they 
need  above  all  else  is  to  be  adjusted 
to  their  inferior  station  through  the 
wise  ministrations  of  an  elite  corps  of 
neurosis-free  custodians. 

The  agency  leaders  say,  and  appar¬ 
ently  believe,  that  the  blind  are  not 
entitled  to  the  privileges  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  citizenship  or  to  full  mem¬ 
bership  in  society  betokened  by  such 
attributes  of  normal  life  as  a  home  and 
a  job.  This  can  only  be  predicated  on 


the  proposition  that  the  blind  are  not 
only  abnormal  and  inferior  but  they  are 
so  abnormal  and  inferior  that  they  are 
not  even  persons.  We  believe  that  blind 
people  are  precisely  as  normal  as  other 
people  are,  being  in  fact  a  cross-section 
of  the  rest  of  the  community  in  every 
respect  except  that  they  cannot  see. 
But  were  this  not  so,  their  abnormality 
would  not  strip  them  of  their  personal¬ 
ity.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  declares  that  all  persons  bom 
in  the  United  States  or  naturalized  are 
citizens.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  or  in  the  gloss  upon  it  which 
says  that  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  persons  who  are  blind.  If  bom  in 
the  United  States  or  naturalized, 
whether  before  or  after  blindness,  blind 
persons  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  now  and  are  now,  not  merely  in 
some  future  generation,  possessed  of 
the  right  to  be  citizens  and  share  the 
privileges,  immunities  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  that  status.  Moreover,  the 
bounty  of  the  Constitution  extends  to 
all  persons,  whether  citizens  or  not, 
rights  to  freedom,  equality  and  indi¬ 
viduality.  As  citizens,  then,  or  as  per¬ 
sons,  who  happen  to  be  deprived  of 
one  of  their  physical  senses,  we  claim, 
under  the  broad  protection  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  right  to  life,  personal 
freedom,  personal  security;  the  right  to 
marry,  have  and  rear  children  and  to 
maintain  a  home;  and  the  right,  so  far 
as  government  can  assure  it,  to  that  fair 
opportunity  to  earn  a  livelihood  which 
will  make  these  other  rights  possible 
and  significant.  We  have  the  right 
freely  to  choose  our  fields  of  endeavor, 
unhindered  by  arbitrary,  artificial  or 
man-made  impediments.  All  limitations 
on  our  opportunity,  all  restrictions  on 
us  based  on  irrelevant  considerations 
of  physical  disability,  are  in  conflict 
with  our  Constitutional  right  of  equal¬ 
ity  and  must  be  removed.  Our  access 
to  the  mainstreams  of  community  life. 
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the  aspirations  and  achievements  of 
each  of  us,  are  to  be  limited  only  by 
the  skills,  energy,  talents  and  abilities 
we  individually  bring  to  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  open  to  all  Americans. 

Finally,  we  claim  as  our  birthright, 
as  our  Constitutional  guarantee  and  as 
an  indivestible  aspect  of  our  nature  the 
fundamental  human  right  of  self- 
expression,  the  right  to  speak  for  our¬ 
selves  individually  and  collectively. 
Inseparably  connected  with  this  right 
is  the  right  of  common  association.  The 
principle  of  self-organization  means 
self-guidance  and  self-control.  To  say 
that  the  blind  can,  should  and  do  lead 
the  blind  is  only  to  say  that  they  are 
their  own  counselors,  that  they  stand 
on  their  own  feet.  In  the  control  of 
their  own  lives,  in  the  responsibility  for 
their  own  programs,  in  the  organized 
and  consistent  pursuit  of  objectives  of 
their  own  choosing— in  these  alone  lies 
the  hope  of  the  blind  for  economic  in¬ 
dependence,  social  integration  and 
emotional  security. 

You  may  think  that  what  I  have  said 
exaggerates  the  error  and  the  danger 
to  be  expected  from  those  whose  only 
interest  is  to  serve  the  welfare  of  the 
blind.  I  think  it  does  not.  No  one  could 
ask,  it  is  true,  for  any  more  conscien¬ 
tious  and  devoted  public  servants  than 
those  who  serve  in  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  agencies  for  the  blind,  public 
and  private.  The  leaders  of  many  agen¬ 
cies  too,  must  be  given  commendation 
for  enlightened  policies  and  worth¬ 
while  programs.  No  one  can  doubt 
either  that  the  agencies  when  so 
manned  and  so  led  may  be  of  immense 
and  constructive  assistance  in  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  ways,  during  the  onward 
movement  of  the  blind  into  full  mem¬ 
bership  in  society.  As  to  some  of  the 
agencies  not  headed  by  leaders  of  the 
character  just  described,  credit  must 
be  given  for  sincerity  and  good  inten¬ 
tions.  This,  however,  but  serves  to  raise 


the  question  whether,  in  social  terms,  | 
sincere  and  upright  folly  is  better  or  I 
worse  than  knavery.  This  discussion  I  r 
forebear  to  enter.  ! 

What  should  the  posture  of  the  Na-  ’ 
tional  Federation  of  the  Blind  be  in 
the  midst  of  these  attacks  and  strug-  I 
gles?  I 

As  the  possessors  of  power,  we  ^ 
must  exercise  it  responsibly,  imper-  i 
sonally  and  with  self-restraint.  As  a  I 
people’s  movement,  we  cannot  allow  I 
others  to  deflect  us  from  our  course.  ■ 
We  must  apply  our  power  and  influ-  1 
ence  to  achieve  our  legitimate  goals,  f 
To  this  end,  we  must  all  exert  our-  | 
selves  to  the  utmost.  Our  opponents 
have  history  and  outmoded  concepts 
on  their  side.  We  have  democracy  and  ^ 
the  future  on  ours.  For  the  sake  of  I 
those  who  are  now  blind  and  those  I 
who  hereafter  will  be  blind— and  for 
the  sake  of  society  at  large— we  cannot  ■ 
fail.  If  the  National  Federation  of  the  P 
Blind  continues  to  be  representative  in 
its  character,  democratic  in  its  pro¬ 
cedures,  open  in  its  purposes  and  loyal  ' 
in  its  commitments— so  long,  that  is,  as  f 
the  faith  of  the  blind  does  not  become 
blind  faith— we  have  nothing  to  fear,  L 
no  cause  for  apology  and  only  achieve-  | 
ment  to  look  forward  to.  We  may  carry  p 
our  program  to  the  public  with  con- 
fidence  and  conviction— choosing  the  * 
means  of  our  expression  with  proper  . 
care  but  without  calculation,  and  ap-  f 
pearing  before  the  jury  of  all  our  peers  I 
not  as  salesmen  but  as  spokesmen,  not  L 
as  hucksters  but  as  petitioners  for  F 
simple  justice  and  the  redress  of  un- 
merited  grievances.  We  will  have  no  , 
need  to  substitute  the  advertisement  i 
for  the  article  itself  nor  to  prefer  a 
dramatic  act  to  an  undramatic  fact.  If 
this  is  group  pressure,  it  is  group  pres-  ^ 
sure  in  the  right  direction.  If  this  in-  j 
volves  playing  politics,  it  is  a  game  as  f 
old  as  democracy,  with  the  stakes  as  | 
high  as  human  aspiration.  j 
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In  the  sixteenth  century,  John  Brad¬ 
ford  made  a  famous  remark  which  has 
ever  since  been  held  up  to  us  as  a 
model  of  Christian  humility  and  cor¬ 
rect  charity  and  which  you  saw  re¬ 
flected  in  the  agency  quotations  I  pre¬ 
sented.  Seeing  a  beggar  in  his  rags 
creeping  along  a  wall  through  a  flash  of 
lightning  in  a  stormy  night  Bradford 
said:  “But  for  the  Grace  of  God,  there 
go  I.”  Compassion  was  shown;  pity  was 
shown;  charity  was  shown;  humility 
was  shown;  there  was  even  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  that  the  relative  positions  of 
the  two  could  and  might  have  been 
switched.  Yet  despite  the  compassion, 
despite  the  pity,  despite  the  charity, 
despite  the  humility,  how  insufferably 
arrogant!  There  was  still  an  unbridg- 
able  gulf  between  Bradford  and  the 
beggar.  They  were  not  one  but  two. 
Whatever  might  have  been,  Bradford 
thought  himself  Bradford  and  the  beg¬ 


gar  a  beggar— one  high,  the  other  low; 
one  wise,  the  other  misguided;  one 
strong,  the  other  weak;  one  virtuous, 
the  other  depraved. 

We  do  not  and  cannot  take  the  Brad¬ 
ford  approach.  It  is  not  just  that  beg¬ 
gary  is  the  badge  of  our  past  and  is 
still  all  too  often  the  present  symbol 
of  social  attitudes  towards  us,  although 
that  is  at  least  part  of  it.  But  in  the 
broader  sense,  we  are  that  beggar  and 
he  is  each  of  us.  We  are  made  in  the 
same  image  and  out  of  the  same  in¬ 
gredients.  We  have  the  same  weak¬ 
nesses  and  strengths,  the  same  feelings, 
emotions  and  drives;  and  we  are  the 
product  of  the  same  social,  economic 
and  other  environmental  forces.  How 
much  more  consonant  with  the  facts 
of  individual  and  social  life,  how  much 
more  a  part  of  a  true  humanity,  to  say 
instead:  “There,  within  the  Grace  of 
God,  do  go  I.” 


A  NEW  IDEA  IN  HANDBAGS  .  .  . 

Robert  Colka  has  brought  out  a  new  thought  in  handbag-making- 
activity  for  the  blind.  Distinctly  new  and  appealing,  it  creates  a  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity  for  Home  Teachers,  Institutions,  and  other  groups 
working  with  the  blind. 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  no  traveling  salesman,  you  will  have  to  write 
in  for  information,  and  make  arrangements  to  receive  actual  samples. 

Robert  J.  Golka  Co. 

400  Warren  Avenue  Brockton,  Mass. 

Department  B. 
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A  Study  of  Services  for 

BLIND  CHILDREN  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 


A  STATEWIDE  sxmvEY  of  scrvices  to 
blind  children  in  New  York  has  been 
launched  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  through  a  financial  grant 
from  the  E.  Matilda  Ziegler  Founda¬ 
tion.  The  two-year,  $60,000  study  will 
be  conducted  by  Syracuse  University 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  William  M. 
Cruikshank,  Director  of  Education  for 
Exceptional  Children  at  Syracuse. 

The  purpose  of  the  study,  which  was 
initiated  at  the  request  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
and  many  other  governmental  and 
private  agencies,  is  to  make  possible 
the  maximum  development  of  re¬ 
sources  into  services  for  all  blind  chil¬ 
dren  of  New  York.  In  line  with  this 
goal  the  survey  will  determine  the 
number  of  blind  children  in  the  state, 
now  estimated  by  the  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  as  approxi¬ 
mately  2500;  the  services  presently 
available  to  them;  the  services  now 
lacking;  the  resources  and  facilities, 
both  specialized  and  general,  required 
to  meet  the  needs;  and  the  resources 
and  facilities  available  for  preparing 
teachers  and  other  specialized  person¬ 
nel  to  serve  blind  children. 

A  further  aim,  according  to  Dr. 
Cruikshank,  is  to  accrue  data  which 
might  contain  “the  basis  of  a  model 
law”  and  a  model  plan  for  state  serv¬ 
ices  to  blind  children.  As  one  step  in 
this  direction,  a  legal  expert  has  al¬ 
ready  been  retained  to  make  a  study 
of  all  existing  state  legislation  pertain¬ 
ing  to  children. 

The  study  will  cover  all  individuals 
under  21  years  of  age  who  are  totally 


blind  or  who  have  vision  of  not  more 
than  20/200  acuity  in  the  better  eye 
with  correction.  It  also  includes  per¬ 
sons  with  impairment  that  afiFects  the 
field  of  vision  to  a  degree  falling  within 
the  legal  definition  of  blindness. 

The  first  of  several  questionnaires 
has  gone  out  to  schools,  agencies  for 
the  blind,  clinics,  hospitals  and  all 
other  groups  which  may  be  dealing 
with  blind  children.  In  it,  agencies  are 
asked  if  they  are  now  serving  blind 
children,  how  many  they  are  serving, 
and  if  they  do  not,  the  reason  why. 
Agencies  reporting  that  they  do  serve 
blind  children  will  next  receive  a  de¬ 
tailed  questionnaire  on  each  child 
being  served,  covering  his  residence, 
parents  or  guardianship,  education, 
blindness  history,  means  of  travel, 
hearing,  speech,  intelligence,  adjust¬ 
ment,  and  other  physical  disability. 

The  third  phase  of  the  study  will 
deal  with  services  to  the  blind.  It  will 
ask  the  agencies’  aims  as  stated  in  their 
charters,  and  will  ask  for  a  report  on 
what  they  actually  do  and  what  they 
would  like  to  do. 

As  project  director.  Dr.  Cruikshank 
will  be  assisted  by  Dr.  Matthew 
Trippe,  research  assistant  professor  of 
special  education  at  Syracuse,  who  will 
be  principal  investigator  for  the  project, 
and  Mr.  Donald  Blodgett,  who  will  act 
as  research  assistant. 

An  eleven-member  resource  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  appointed  to  assist  the 
Project  Director  in  carrying  out  the 
study.  The  Committee  will  meet  in 
conferences  at  Dr.  Cruikshank’s  re¬ 
quest.  It  will  serve  as  a  sounding  board 
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regarding  methods  of  implementing 
the  study;  suggest  ways  in  which  the 
project  can  be  made  most  useful  to 
the  state  of  New  York  and  to  co-operat¬ 
ing  agencies;  serve  as  liaison  personnel 
with  state  and  local  agencies;  and  per¬ 
form  other  related  functions. 

Members  of  the  committee  are  Jo¬ 
seph  J.  Endres,  Chief,  Bureau  for 
Handicapped  Children,  New  York 
State  Education  Department;  Helen 
Fields,  Director,  Bureau  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Visually  Handicapped, 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New 
York;  Merle  Frampton,  Ph.D.,  Prin¬ 
cipal,  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind;  Kathern  Gruber, 
Assistant  Director,  American  Founda- 
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0  “Occupations  of  Totally  Blinded  Vet¬ 
erans  of  World  War  II  and  Korea,” 
Veterans  Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  1956.  This  VA  pamphlet  is  issued 
for  use  in  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
the  totally  blind.  The  information  was 
obtained  from  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  blinded  veterans  with  service-con¬ 
nected  disabilities  incurred  since  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II.  The  vari¬ 
ous  employment  opportunities  are  clas¬ 
sified  under  the  following  main  head¬ 
ings:  professional,  technical,  and  man¬ 
agerial  work;  clerical  and  sales  work; 
agriculture,  marine,  and  forestry  work; 
mechanical  work;  and  manual  work. 

0  Exceptional  Children,  by  Florence 
L.  Goodenough  with  the  assistance  of 
Lois  M.  Rynkiewicz,  New  York,  Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1956.  Part  V 
of  the  book  deals  with  the  physically 


tion  for  the  Bhnd;  Charles  McAllister, 
Education  Director,  New  York  State 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene;  M. 
Anne  McGuire,  Director,  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  De¬ 
partment  of  Social  Welfare;  Eber 
Palmer,  Superintendent,  New  York 
State  School  for  the  Blind;  Peter  J. 
Salmon,  Director,  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind;  Grace  White,  Professor  of 
Social  Work,  State  University  of  New 
York,  Upstate  Medical  Center;  Alfred 
Yankauer,  M.  D.,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Maternal  and  Child  Health,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health;  William 
E.  Young,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Division 
of  Elementary  Education,  New  York 
State  Education  Department. 


handicapped  child  and  Chapter  22, 
pages  317-330,  specifically  with  the 
blind  child.  Specific  headings  include: 
The  Development  of  Aid  to  the  Blind; 
Causes  of  Blindness;  Characteristics  of 
the  Blind;  and  Education. 

O  Dot  Writing,  A  Manual  of  Standard 
English  Braille,  Grade  Two,  by  Janet 
Wise,  150  East  39th  Street,  New  York 
16,  New  York.  This  mimeographed 
manual  is  intended  for  the  use  of  vol¬ 
unteer  transcribers  of  braille.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  20  lessons  and  gives  an 
alphabetical  listing  of  abbreviated 
words  and  of  contractions. 

O  Retrolental  Fibroplasia— Role  of 
Oxygen;  Report  of  the  sixteenth  M  & 
R  Pediatric  Research  Conference,  New 
York,  1955.  This  symposium  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department 
of  Pediatrics  of  the  State  University 
of  New  York,  College  of  Medicine,  at 
New  York  City,  January  1955.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  prominent  physicians  partici¬ 
pated. 
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O  “Optical  Aids  in  the  Plant  ”  by 
Charles  G.  Ritter,  Industrial  Nurses 
Journal,  August  1956.  This  article  gives 
pertinent  information  about  optical 
aids,  especially  magnification  aids, 
which  are  available  in  the  market 
today.  “The  nurse  who  knows  what  is 
available  and  how  to  train  in  the  use 
of  proper  optical  aids  can  render  an 
invaluable  service  to  both  management 
and  personnel.” 

O  “These  Children  Share  Their  Eyes,” 
by  Pierre  Salinger,  Colliers,  September 
14,  1956.  The  reopening  of  the  Roose¬ 
velt  Elementary  School  in  San  Leandro, 
California,  this  September  11th  will  be 
the  start  of  the  sixth  year  in  which  a 
small  group  of  blind  children  have 
attended  classes  with  over  700  sighted 
children.  This  year  there  are  nine  blind 
children  at  school.  They  eat,  study, 
exercise  and  attend  regular  classes  with 
the  sighted  children.  The  article  is  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated. 

O  “Blind  Physiotherapist,”  by  H.  Priest¬ 
ley,  Medical  World,  January  1956.  The 
superintendent  of  the  physiotherapy 
department  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  England, 
gives  an  account  of  how  the  St.  Dun- 
staners  who  wish  to  be  physiotherapists 
are  selected,  trained  and  settled.  The 
candidates  are  trained  at  the  School 
of  Physiotherapy  in  the  Royal  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  accordance 
with  the  curriculum  and  conditions  set 
out  by  the  Chartered  Society  of  Physio¬ 
therapy.  With  the  exception  of  work 
involving  large  group  exercises,  and 
one  or  two  other  minor  details,  the 
course  and  examinations  are  exactly  the 
same  as  for  sighted  people. 

O  “The  St.  Dunstan’s  Story,”  by  Basil 
Curtis,  St.  Dunstan’s,  London,  England. 
This  illustrated  pamphlet  gives  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  rehabilitation  of  men  and 
women  blinded  in  war  service  from 


1915  to  the  present.  It  has  a  foreword 
by  Sir  Ian  Fraser. 
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O  Paul  J.  Langan,  a  leading  educator  of 
the  blind,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
staflF  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind. 

Mr.  Langan,  former  superintendent 
of  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Kentucky  Workshop  for  the 
Blind  in  Louisville,  joined  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  New  York  headquarters  on  Octo¬ 
ber  15th  as  a  field  service  counselor. 

M.  Robert  Barnett,  Foundation  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Director,  announced  that  Mr. 
Langan  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Foundation’s  program  in  the  Far 
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I  East  which  includes  countries  such  as 
Ceylon,  Formosa,  India  and  Indonesia. 
The  appointment  of  a  full  time  field 
,  service  counselor  for  the  Far  East 
came  as  a  result  of  the  Foundation’s 
rapidly  expanding  program  in  that  area 
of  the  world. 

■  The  new  counselor  comes  to  the  post 
with  a  background  of  25  years’  exper¬ 
ience  working  with  the  blind.  During 
the  11-year  period  in  which  he  served 
as  superintendent  of  the  Kentucky 
School  and  Workshop,  he  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  introduction  of  many  in¬ 
novations.  Among  them  was  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  a  co-operative  school  pro¬ 
gram  with  Louisville  high  schools  for 
blind  students  in  1946. 

Bom  in  New  York,  Mr.  Langan  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  at  West  Virginia 
University  and  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  served  as  teacher  and  later  as 
principal  of  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind.  He  has  participated  in  na¬ 
tional  and  international  work  in  behalf 
of  the  blind.  He  served  as  consultant 
of  the  UNESCO  Braille  Conference 
held  in  Paris  in  1951  and  was  co-chair¬ 
man  of  the  London  Braille  Conference 
in  August  1956. 

Throughout  the  years  Mr.  Langan 
has  been  active  in  a  host  of  organiza¬ 
tions  associated  with  work  for  the 
blind.  Currently  he  is  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  and  editor  of  the 
f  International  Journal  for  the  Education 
'  of  the  Blind,  and  chairman  of  the 
AAIB-AAWB  Joint  Uniform  Braille 
Committee, 
t 

I  0  Ralph  R.  Ireland  assumed  his  duties 
!  as  Executive  Director  of  the  Chicago 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  on  August  16, 
1956.  Previous  to  his  appointment  he 
was  Administrator  of  the  Illinois  Saint 
Andrew  Society  and  The  Scottish  Old 
People’s  Home. 

f  Mr.  Ireland  studied  the  major  social 
r  sciences  at  universities  in  the  United 


States,  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  and 
holds  a  Doctor’s  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  An  American  citi¬ 
zen,  he  served  fifteen  years  in  the 
Canadian  Army  and  was  instrumental 
in  the  development  of  the  Canadian 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  in 
which,  among  other  activities,  he 
served  as  Regional  Occupational  Sur¬ 
vey  Officer.  He  has  been  a  vocational 
guidance  consultant,  an  instructor  in 
psychology  and  sociology,  and  a  re¬ 
search  assistant  on  the  Committee  on 
Later  Matmity  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  At  Fisk  University  he  was  an 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  teach¬ 
ing  statistics,  sociological  theory  and 
human  relations  in  industry.  He  was  a 
research  associate  at  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Liberal  Education  for 
Adults.  As  Budget  Analyst  with  the 
Community  Fund  of  Chicago  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  many  social  agen¬ 
cies  and  services  in  the  Chicago  area. 


Necrology 


O  It  is  the  qualities  with  which  an  in¬ 
dividual  is  gifted  in  an  exceptional 
degree  that  set  him  apart  in  the  hearts 
of  his  associates.  Stetson  Kilboume 
Ryan  was  a  man  of  giant  stattire  in 
qualities  of  modesty  and  integrity  and 
deep  interest  in  blind  people.  His  quiet 
sincerity  was  immediately  apparent, 
even  in  the  most  casual  contacts.  His 
serenity  generated  confidence. 

Mr.  Ryan  died  on  September  17  at 
Middlesex  Memorial  Hospital  in  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Conn.  He  was  almost  76  years 
of  age. 

A  graduate  of  Wesleyan  University, 
Mr.  Ryan  devoted  his  life  to  public  and 
welfare  work  in  his  state.  His  first 
working  years  were  spent  as  a  news¬ 
paper  man  in  Hartford.  During  that 
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period  he  became  interested  and  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  work  of  the  Hartford 
Charity  Organization  Society  as  a  vol¬ 
unteer.  Having  majored  in  Sociology  in 
his  college  years,  this  seemed  a  natural 
expression  of  his  interests. 

In  1906  he  accepted  a  full-time  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Society,  and  in  1908  be¬ 
came  assistant  superintendent.  His  ten 
years  there  were  a  period  of  develop¬ 
ing  interest  in  blind  people  in  particu¬ 
lar,  a  fact  which  became  known  to  the 
Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Blind.  In  1918  the  Board  offered 
him  the  position  of  executive  secretary, 
which  he  accepted  and  held  for  thirty- 
six  years  until  his  retirement  in  1954. 
That  state  agency,  under  his  wise 
leadership,  became  one  of  the  most 
notable  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

Among  the  positions  of  honor  and 
trust  which  Mr.  Ryan  held,  besides  his 
principal  contribution  as  head  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind, 
were  those  of  secretary  of  the  AAWB 
from  1929  to  1939;  secretary  of  the 
Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers 
from  1929  to  1944;  a  trustee  for  twenty 
years,  later  also  a  vice  president  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
and  a  member  for  twenty-six  years  of 
it’s  Scholarship  Committee;  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  board  of  the  National  Council  of 
State  Executives  for  the  Blind,  was  on 
the  organizing  committee  of  the  World 
Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  AAIB. 

Mr.  Ryan’s  remarkable  versatility  in 
other  areas,  little  realized  by  many 
persons  in  the  field  of  work  with  the 
blind,  is  reflected  in  the  many  organ¬ 
izations  of  which  he  was  an  active 
member.  He  was  vice-president  of  the 
Connecticut  Prison  Association,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  its  Executive  Committee  and 
chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Parole 


and  Conditional  Release;  he  was  chatifl 
man  of  the  Education  Research  ConM 
mittee  of  the  Connecticut  Rehabiliti|n 
tion  Association;  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Connecticut  Society  of  Executive^ 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  ana 
Social  Science,  the  American  Sociif 
Hygiene  Association,  and  the  Coin' 
necticut  Baptist  Convention.  He  was  a 
member  of  Chi  Psi  fraternity. 

Since  his  retirement  Mr.  Ryan  had> 
followed  his  avocation  of  writing  sporty 
news  for  the  Boston  Globe  and  othe# 
New  England  newspapers.  He  was  also 
interested  in  collecting  antiques,  and 
at  one  time  had  an  extensive  collectio|| 
of  old  buttons. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  th# 
former  Helen  Nina  Pease,  and  an 
adopted  son  and  daughter,  Cilbeill 
Abel  and  Janice  Alice. 

O  Wallace  J.  Finch,  superintendent  of 
the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  sino^ 
1945,  died  in  September  at  the  age  of 
53.  j 

Prior  to  his  association  with  ty 
Michigan  School,  Mr.  Finch  had  be^ 
principal  of  the  Alexander  Graham  Bef 
School  for  the  Deaf  at  Cleveland,  and 
supervisor  of  day  classes  for  the  dea^ 
He  was  also  principal  of  the  Michigai| 
School  for  the  Deaf  for  five  years.  i. 

ORev.  Harold  J.  Martin,  director  of 
the  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind| 
Diocese  of  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  since  ib 
inception  in  1946,  died  in  August  at  the 
age  of  50. 

Father  Martin  was  appointed  by 
Bishop  Molloy  to  organize  the  Cuil^ 
which  he  did  with  speed  and  energjf 
engaging  a  staff,  recruiting  a  voluntei^ 
auxiliary  and  organizing  a  program  of 
work.  He  gave  himself  without  reservil 
tion  to  the  service  of  blind  peopll 
throughout  his  ten  years  as  directo# 
and  was  greatly  loved  by  his  associate 
and  those  with  whom  his  servio(| 
brought  him  into  contact.  ! 
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